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Notes. 


WAGER OF BATTEL. 

“The personal combat offered in bar of an appeal of 
murder seems to have been admitted as legal some years 
since, and was only abolished of late by positive statute.” 

A reperusal of Sir Walter Scott's Essay on 
Chivalry, from the concluding paragraph of which 
the above extract is made, has_induced me to in- 


quire into the later instances in which Wager of | 
The two last cases appear to | 


Battel was offered. 
have occurred in the second decade of the present 
century ; and although they seem to have been 
merely legal-technical affairs, and somewhat dull, 


it is not a little curious to find that a remnant of 


the semi-barbarous mode of trial by single com- 
bat, introduced to this country by William the 
Conqueror, should have been held lawful so re- 
cently as the years 1815 and 1817. The case that 
occurred in the former of those years evidently 
arose from a free exercise of professional cunning ; 


and as an illustration of the then morality of the | 


Irish bar may be briefly related here. 

A man named Clancy in open day, and in the 
presence of several lookers-on, murdered a gen- 
tleman called Brian O'Reilly. A full confession 
of the fact was obtained from the murderer, 
His 
trial came on at the Mullingar Summer Assizes, 
1815; and from the nature and fulness of the 
confession, the prosecuting counsel summoned 
no witnesses to prove the crime. Shrewdly ob- 
serving this, Mr. M*Nally, the prisoner’s advo- 
vate, objected to the confession being received in 
evidence, and the Court ruled in favour of the 


and it was signed and sworn to by him. 


actually in charge of the jury, the trial could not 
be either delayed or postponed. Regardless, 
therefore, of the prosecutor's prayer for time 
to produce witnesses, the judge ordered Clancy to 
be acquitted. Upon -this a brother of the mur- 


dered gentleman, as next of kin, appealed to the | 


Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, within the allotted 
“year and a day” from the date of the first trial ; 
and after much discussion and many adjourn- 
ments, Clancy, advised by his counsel, offered to 
“wage battel” with the appellant—an offer which 
is described as having caused a strong sensation 
in court. The matter, however, proceeded no 
farther. A compromise was effected between the 
counsel; and the prisoner pleading guilty, sub- 
mitted to transportation in order to save his life. 
A clever trick therefore, and the taking ad- 
vantage of an obsolete statute, caused in this in- 
stance a “ failure of justice.” 
Before detailing any particulars of the next 
offer to “ wage battel,” (that of 1817, and which 
was the last, as it caused the statute to be re- 








pealed), it may be worth while to relate in what 
the “ wager of battel” consisted: and the follow- 
ing extract, taken from a local newspaper of the 
period in question, seems correctly to embody all 
the required information : — 

“ According to the barbarous and unrepealed statutes 
on which Trial by Battel is founded, unless the accuser 
can counterplead a legal exception, —such as his being a 
monk, a minor, a citizen of London, &c.,—he must either 
give up his charge against the defendant, and be liable 
to him in damages, or a day of battle must be appointed, 
The battle must be in the presence of the Court, in the 
following form:— At sunrise the parties assemble; the 
lists are set out by the Court; the accuser and the ac- 
cused are to be bare-armed, bare-legged, and each armed 
with a wooden truncheon of an ell long, and a square 
wooden target. They then take each other’s hands, and 
each swears —the aecuser that the accused did kill the 
deceased, and the accused swears that he did not. They 
then both swear ‘that they have about them ne bone, ne 
stone, ne charm of any sort, whereby the law of the 
devil may be exalted, or the law of God depressed.’ 
They then fight it out. If the accused can make good 
his defence till the stars appear in the evening, it is an 
acquittal; but if he is beaten, or cries ‘ Craven,’ the in- 
famous word of surrender, he is to be hanged.” 

With this preface I will now condense, as much 
as is consistent with clearness, the account of the 
last offer of “ battel :" — Abraham Thornton was 
tried at the Warwick Assizes, August 8, 1817, for 
the murder of Mary Ashford. Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd presided, and the trial lasted the whole day. 
The evidence against the prisoner, though strong, 
was entirely circumstantial. His defence was well 
got up; and the jury, to the infinite dissatisfac- 
tion of the people of the locality, acquitted him, 
This dissatisfaction was so loudly expressed, that 
the brother of the unfortunate girl was induced 


to obtain a writ of appeal. Thornton conse- 


| quently was again taken into custody, and, on 
objection; and, inasmuch as the prisoner was | 


November 17, placed at the bar of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Westminster Hall: two of the 
presiding judges being Lord Ellenborough and 
Mr. Justice Bayley. Mr. Reader, as counsel for 
the prisoner, commenced the proceedings by 
moving that he “do now plead.” By order of the 
Court, the record was then read to the prisoner ; 
it of course charged him with the murder of Mary 
Ashford, by casting her into a pit of water; and 
he was asked “ What he pleaded to the charge ?” 
He at once rose up: his counsel placed in his 
hands a pair of large horseman’s gloves, one of 
which he immediately put on; and a paper, from 
which he read: “ My Lords, I am not guilty, and 
I am ready to defend myself with my body.” He 
then waved the other glove, and flung it into the 


| middle of the court; where it lay until the close 


of the day's proceedings, when it was handed up 
to the care of the officer for the crown. The 
“ gage” having been flung, William Ashford, the 
appellant, was formally called. He appeared: a 
mere stripling, of short stature, apparently weak, 
and about the age of twenty-two years. Mr. 
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Clark, his counsel, then expressed surprise that 
the charge against the prisoner should be put to 
issue in this way; he submitted that the Court 
had a right to restrain the defendant from his 
plea, and adduced the appellant’s weakness of 
body as a circumstance cogent enough to warrant 
the interference of the Court. This however was 
declined ; and time, until November 21, given to 
the appellant to counter-plead. The counter- 
plea merely recapitulated the facts of the case, 
and concluded thus: “ Wherefore, the said Wil- 
liam Ashford prays the judgment of the Court 
that the said Abraham Thornton may not be per- 
mitted to wage battel on his the said Abraham's 
plea.” Time was now granted to the defendant 
to reply ; and on January 24, 1818, he delivered 
in a long replication, in which he quoted the 
evidence used at his former trial, asserted his in- 
nocence, and repeated his prayer to be allowed to 
wage battel with William Ashford. The sufli- 
ciency of this replication was denied on January 
29, when Mr. Reader, for the prisoner, joined 
issue on the demurrer. The argument took place 
on, and occupied the whole of the 6th and 7th 
February, when the case was farther adjourned to 
April 16. At which time the Court decided that 
the law gave the defendant a right to his wager 
of battel. The appellant, Ashford, then craved 
until April 20, to consider the course he should 
adopt ; and on that day his counsel gave up the 
appeal. “ ‘The appellant,” said Mr. Gurney, “does 
not feel himself justified in accepting the chal- 
lenge.” The defendant was thereupon discharged 
from custody. 

And in this prosaic manner terminated the last 
effort of judicial chivalry. Ropsert S. Sacmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





POPIANA. 


Pope's “ Letters to Cromwell” (2 §. ii. 181.)— 
Your correspondent C. P. is under a mistake. 
There is no doubt whatever that Pope’s Letters to 
Cromwell were published in 1726 ; or rather, ac- 
cording to date in title-page, in 1727. The book 
is scarce, probably because it was superseded by 
editions containing a collection of Pope’s letters, 
and is worthless except to a few curious persons. 
Your correspondent is under other mistakes. The 
edition of The Knights from which he quotes 
was probably a London republication of the 
Scotch poem. I doubt, from internal evidence, 
whether the Address prefixed was written by 
Meston, the author; but cannot doubt that the 
P.S., to which your correspondent refers, was 
thrust in by Curll as an advertisement of his 
Cromwell letters, and a means of annoying Pope. 

Your correspondent quotes from the Preface to 
The Knight of the Kirk what he considers may 


have been “the passage in the original letter ;” 
then a variation from an edition of 1737, pub- 
lished by Roberts ; and “another reading, making 
a third version,” from Curll of 1735. -But if he 
will examine carefully, he will find that the first 
and third are the same. The writer of the “ Pres 
face” desired to prejudice Pope by showing that 
he had slandered and insulted the clergy; and 
therefore he omitted from the passage every 
word that did not immediately illustrate the sub- 
ject, or tended to qualify Pope’s presumed con 
tempt; but what he retained is, word for word, 
the same as in Curll 1735, except that the words 
“he has paraphrased” are introduced. 

As to the variation in the edition published by 
Roberts, the facts, I believe, are these : — 

Roberts, Cooper, “ booksellers,” all the pirates, 
if they may be so called, in the first editions fol- 
lowed Curll of 1735. Subsequently, and’ after 
the publication of the quarto, a new edition was 

ublished by Cooper, under the secret sanction of 

ope. This edition, mutilated to suit Pope's pur- 
pose, was followed by Roberts in the edition,of 
1737, referred to by your correspondent. 

There are no difficulties about the questions 
raised by your correspondent ; but there are great 
difficulties about the original publication and.gub+ 
sequent publications of the Letters to Cromwell, 
which I hope future editors of Pope will clear up. 
It would lead me out of all reasonablé bounds if 
I were to venture on this curious and interesting 
subject. P. L. C. 





Pope and Warburton (2™ §. ii. 182.) —The 
volume described by P. A. W. is not rare. Ihave 
two copies, and I have seen it in the cheap-book 
catalogues of, I think, Mr. Kerslake at a mode- 
rate price. The separate pagination: show that 
the three pieces were not intended to form a 
volume; but what Warburton’s design was I 
cannot guess. Could he have contemplated sell- 
ing them separately ? C: 





Unpublished Letter of Pope to Wanley. — 

The following Letter, which is preserved in the Har- 
leian MS. 3780. (Wanley Letters, vol. iv. p. 198.) does 
not appear to have been published. At least, it is not to 
be found in Roscoe’s edition, which is the latest and most 
complete, 

“To Mr. Wanley, at the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Oxford's, in Dorset Street, Piccadilly. 
“ Worthy Sir, 

“T am greatly contented with your kind token 
of affection, although I meant not, in any wise, to 
have put you to so sudden a discharge of the 
trust | reposed in you; nor to have caused you a 
journey to a distant part of the towne; not to 
have obliged you to renew an acquaintance with 





Signor Alberto, after an intermission of divers 
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yeares. Signor Alberto may thanke me, but not 
you. I did verily thinke you had seen him daily, 
and do really beg your pardon. Notwithstanding 
the zeal, as well as punctuality, you have kindly 
shown herein, doth and ought much to oblige me. 
As an assurance whereof, I will again, as you ad- 
monish, renew your care and trouble, when these 
same bottles are on the rack, to refill them, and 
me, with such wholesome liquor of the like sort 
as to your judgment shall seem good, I paying 
the just price for the same.* I desire very truly 
to have some occasion of serving you, and that 
you will require it whenever opportunity shall 
offer, being sincerely, 
“ Sir, 
“ Your very affectionate faithful Servant 
“ and well-wisher, 
“A. Pore. 
“ Twickenham, July 31, 1725.” 





Markland’s Verses on Pope's Satire on Addison. 
— As these lines, which Curll has printed in Tue 
Procress or Dutness (see anté, p. 203.), do not 
appear to be generally known, it may be well to 
preserve them in the columns of “N. & Q.” They 
will not occupy much space, and may be useful to 
future writers on this subject. 

Witu1aM J. Tuoms. 


“ Verses presented to the Countess of Warwick. 


“Occasioned by Mr. Pore’s impudent Satire on Mr. 
ADDISON. 

“ WHEN soft Expressions Covert-Malice hide, 
And pitying Satire cloaks o’er-weening Pride, 
When Ironies revers’d right Virtue show, 

And point which Way true Merit we may know: 
When Self-Conceit just hints indignant Rage, 
Shewing its wary Caution to engage ; 

In mazy Wonder we astonish’d stand, 

Perceive the Stroke, but miss th’ emittent Hand. 
Thus, if old Homer’s Credit may avail, 

(And when was Homer's Credit known to fail?) 
When stipulative Terms were form’d for Peace, 
And Foes agreed all Hostile Acts should cease, 
Sly Pandarus, the Battle to renew, 

Amongst the adverse Ranks a Javelin threw: 
The Greeks saw Sparta’s injur’d Monarcu bleed, 





But saw not who perform’d the perjur’d Deed. 
So the skill’d Snarler pens his angry Lines, 
Grins lowly fawning, biting as he whines ; 
Traducing with false Friendship’s formal Face, 
And Scandalizing with the Mouth of Praise: 
Shews his Intention, but his Weakness too, 
And what he would, yet what he dare not do; 
While launching forth into a Depth of Praise, 
Whose kind Attempts the Mind attentive raise, 
When suddenly the Pyrate-Colours show, 
Beneath the Friend’s Disguise, the lurking Foe. 


“O Pors! forbear, henceforth, to vex the Muse, 
Whilst fore’d, a Task so hateful, she pursues ; 





* It would appear that Humphrey Wanley combined 
an agency for wine and spirits with literary pursuits ; for 
in a letter from Dr. Hickes to him, the Doctor says, “ 
am provided with wine, and so retract my commission.” 


No more let empty Words to Rhimes be brought, 
And fluent Sounds atone for want of Thought: 
Still Apprson shall live, and pregnant Fame 
Teem with eternal Triumphs of his Name; 
Still shall his Country hold him more endear’d, 
Lov’d by this Age, and by the next Rever’d. 
Or, if from good Advice you turn your Ear, 
Nor friendly Words, imparted timely, hear ; 
Exert your utmost Energy of Spite, 
And as each envious Hint arises, write: 
So shall his deathless Glory never cease, 
And you, by dess’ning, will his Fame increase. 

“J. MARKLAND.” 





BARON VON REICHENBACH AND REV. DR. MAITLAND, 


Having recently taken up the Rev. Dr. Mait- 
land's Essay on Superstition and Science, I learn 
from it, that in 1851 he propounded a question 
through your columns, to which he informs us he 
never received a satisfactory reply. 

The question arose out of Baron von Reichen- 
bach's assertion that “ thousands of ghost stories 
would now receive a natural explanation from 
the spectral and luminous emanations from grave- 
yards, or other spots containing decomposed ani- 
mal matter, as seen by Billing, Mlle. Reichel, and 
other sensitives.” 

Dr. Maitianp writes to ask, if any correspon- 
dent is aware of any ghost stories that will bear 
out the Baron's assertion ? 

Surely the nurseries of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales abound in them. Has the Doctor 
never heard of ghosts in churchyards, and of those 
ghosts being invariably in white? Now if the 
luminous phenomena do actually occur, as the 
Baron asserts, we have at once a solution of 
the white; for, according to the description of the 
luminous appearances as seen by Mile. Reichel, 
they mee “a dense vaprous mass of fire, 
holding a middle place between mist and flame ;” 
which we take it, if visible at all, must produce 
the effect of white, and possibly of shining white, 
which latter is the usual popular accompaniment 
of an apparition. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Baron, from his point of view, had a right to 
assert that “thousands of ghost stories had re- 


| ceived their solution.” 


Moreover, I have recollections of tales of ghosts 
with flaming eyes appearing in churchyards. 
And doubtless the flesh of many an Irishman has 
some day crept at thrilling stories of fires from 


| ghostly eyes, gravely described as strong enough 


for Paddy to light his dhubeen with. 
TueoPui.us. 





HOPS A WICKED WEED. 


Fuller, in his Worthies (Art. Essex), mentions 


| | @ petition to parliament in the reign of Henry VI. 


against that “ wicked weed called hops.” He says, 
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“They are not so bitter in themselves as others 
have been against them, accusing hops for noxi- 
ous; preserving beer, but destroying those who 
drink it. Their back-friends also affirm, the 
stone never so epidemical in England, as since the 
general reception and use of ho 8 in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VIII.” This may be 
all very humorous, Master Tom F uller, but your 
Note that hops were known in England in the 
reign of Henry VI. admits of a humble Query. 
Is not the old Rhymer, in 1546, a little nearer the 
mark in his parody of a well known distich, — 
“ Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer, 
Came into England all in one year”? 

According to the most credible accounts, the 
English were taught the cultivation of hops by 
some native of Artois, who, in 1524, introduced 
them into this country; but the physicians re- 
presenting them as unwholesome, parliament was 
petitioned against hops as being a wicked weed, 
and in 1528 their use was prohibited under severe 
penalties. In Rastell’s Collection of Entries, it is 
stated, that “ an aleman brought an action against 
his brewer for spoiling his ale, by putting in a 
certain weed called a hop, and recovered damages 
against his brewer.” Even Henry VIIL, who 
loved a sparkling glass, appears to have been pre- 
jadiced against hops; for in a MS. dated Eltham, 
mense Jan. 1530, occurs an injunction to his 
brewer “not to put any hops or brimstone into 
the ale!” So that the adulteration of this ex- 
hilarating beverage is rather of long standing in 
our country, and not limited to these degenerate 
days of licensed publicans and sinners. In the 
reign of Edward VI., about the year 1552, the 
term hop-grounds first occurs in our laws. In 
1603, a very considerable quantity of hops were 
already produced in this country ; however, it 
was still necessary to import them from abroad, 
and by the adulteration of the foreign, as we learn 
from an act of parliament, the English were then 
defrauded annually to the amount of 20,000/. 
sterling. J. Yeowe.. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 
Letter of Bishop Burnet. — 


The following Letter of Burnet’s is transcribed from 
the Harleian MS., 6798 (art. 49.), and forms an illustra- 
tion both of Burnet’s own History and that of Macaulay, 
which may well be added to those which have already 
appeared in “N. & Q.” J. L. B. 
Lettre de M. le Docteur Burnet, de lundy jusqu'au 

jeudy 26 Novembre 1688. Escrite a diverses re- 

prises selon que j'ai eu le loisir. 


Etant arrivé i Torbay le 5™* Novembre, S. A. 
descendit & terre vers les trois heures apresmidy, 
et marqua & tous ceux qui étoient autour de lui, 
qu'il étoit plein de recognoissance de la grace que | 





Dieu lui avoit faite de lui donner un si heureux 
voyage. Il me dit en particulier, Ne croirai-je 
pas presentement la predestination ? Je repondis, 
que j'estois tres persuadé de l'assistance en toute 
particuliére que Dieu avoit donnée & S. A. en 
cette grande entreprise. S. A. accompagné [du 
duc de Scom-]berg monta aussitost 4 cheval, et 
alla decouvrir le pays i droite et & gauche pen- 
dant que le reste du jour, et toute la nuit furent 
employés au debarquement de l'infanterie. Le 
matin suivant on trouva heureusement un endroit 
fort prés de la ville ot l'on descendit les chevaux, 
sans qu'il fiit besoin de les faire nager trois fois 
le longueur de leurs corps. Tout fut & terre et 
prest & marcher le lendemain 4 midy. Le Prince 
fit cette nuit 1A une marche de quatre milles, et 
logea & un petit bourg appellé Neuton. II pleu- 
voit toute aus a et bien qu'il fust dix heures 
du soir avant que tout fust arrivé, et que chacun 
fust et las et mouillé, le lendemain il n'y cut 
aucune plainte en toute l’armée qu’au scul sujet 
de je ne scay quoy qu’avoit esté ou perdu ou de- 
robé, et que S. A. paya. Cette heureuse exacti» 
tude peut passer pour quelque chose d’assez rare 
dans une aussi grosse trouppe. Le peuple des 
environs, informé de notre arrivée, s‘etoit rendg 
en grande nombre sur les avenues, plein de cris 
de joye et de benedictions, et nous cotoyoit$ 
quantité s’avancérent jusqu’ au Prince les pas, 
lui prenant la main et la baissant le genou en 
terre; les autres touchant et baissant seulement 
ses habits, 

Sur le midy le ‘Chevalier Courtney, le plus 
grand terrien et le plus puissant de la province 
de Devon, envoya son fils & 8. A. pour la prier 
de venir coucher chez lui ce soir la, Le Prince 
s’y rendit, et pour un imprévu comme le fut celui- 
la, on ne peut estre plus splendidement regalé 
que S. A. le fut. Le 8™ elle envoya les Comtes 
de Shrewsbury, de Macklefields, et de Wiltshire 
avec my lord fordaunt et moy 2 Exeter avec des 
Lettres & I'Evesque du lieu et au Clergé, au 
Maire, et aux Eschevins; Mais l'Evesque et le 
Doyen s’étoient retirés dés le jour precedent a 
quelques milles de Citté. Les Chanoines restés 
dans la ville, firent scruple d'ouvrir la lettre, 
quoy qu’adressée } eux en I'absence de I'Evesque; 
Persuadés 3 la fin de le faire, ils demandérent du 
temps pour faire leur reponse. Le Prince par sa 
lettre leur demandoit leurs priéres i Dieu, et les 
prioit de se rendre aupres de lui pour y oflicier, 
et de tascher de desposer la ville & le recevoir en 
amy. Ils furent toute la nuit en consultation, 
dans une conference de quelques heures avec 
eux: Et aprés tout, on ne peut tirer d’eux autre 
chose, sinon qu’ils étoient resolus de vivre et de 
mourir bons Protestants; Qu’ils étoient au pou- 
voir de S, A., et qu ‘elle pouvoit faire deux ce 
qu'il lui plairoit ; Que s‘il leur commandvit de 


Valier trouver, ils obeyroient. Le Maire et les 
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| 
Eschevins, se mettant sur le pied ecclesiastique, | Guardes, avec divers Officiers et gentilhommes, se 


alleguérent aussi qu'ils étoient les gens du Roy ; | 


Qu’ils distribueroient des logements aux soldats, 
si on le leur commandoit, mais que pour aller au 
devant du Prince, ils ne le feroient qu’a son exprés 
commandement. Tout le reste de la ville fut 
aussi plein d’ardeur et d’affection, qu'il avoit paru 
de reserve et de froideur en ceux dont je viens 
de parler. Leurs acclamations et leurs applaud- 
issements furent tels, qu'il sembloit qu’'ils fussent 
hors d’eux-mesmes. 

Nous n’avions avec nous que deux Compaignies 
de Cavallerie et une de Dragons. Le Prince 
entra le jour suivant dans la ville, et il y fut 
receu avec un joye et des transports d’affection 
qu’on ne sauroit exprimer. Une foule incroyable 
de peuple se venoit offrir & lui; et il auroit peu 
sur le champ en former un corps de plus de dix 
mille hommes. Le lendemain de son arrivée, qui 
fut un Samedy, le Prince manda le Clergé, et leur 
dit fort tendrement, Qu’il étoit marri que leur 
Evesque se trouvast hors de la ville; Qu’il 
esperoit que cette absence ne l’empescheroit 
dans peu de temps avec toute la Grande 
tagne temoin qu'on n’etoit venu icy pour faire 
peur & personne; et qu’on n’avoit autre but que 
de prevenir la ruine de |'Eglise Anglicane, et de 
la remettre sur le pied de son ancienne splendeur. 
Hi ajouta qu'il avoit appris qu’ils avoient agy en 
gens de bien du temps de leur denier Maire, 
(c'étoit un Papiste que la politique de la Cour 
avoit trouvoit bon de faire retirer de cet employ 
depuis peu de jours). Et qu'il esperoit d’eux 
qu'ils persisteroient & marquer toujours un pareil 
zele pour la Religion. Toute la réponse fut qu’ils 
vivroient et mourroient bons Protestants. Sur 
quoy le Prince leur congedia, en leur disant qu’il 
leur envoyeroit ses ordres. Bien de gens trouve- 
rent aredire 4 cette conduite du Clergé d’Exeter ; 
mais le Prince modera leurs ressentiments. 
ordonna qu'on chantast le Te Deum i midy. Un 
officier eut ordre d’y faire venir le Cheeur ; Aprés 
le Ze Deum, on y leut la Declaration de 8. A., qui 
fust regue avec des acclamations extraordinaires 
du peuple. Je preschay dans la Cathedrale en 
presence du Prince sur le dernier verset du 
Psaume 107. 8S. A. a changé la Magistrature de 
la Ville, et en a mis le gouvernement en d'autres 
mains par provision. On leve cing Regiments 
d'Infanterie, deux de Cavallerie, et un de Dra- 
gons. Il se presenta dix fois plus de gens qu’on 
n’en demande. On envoye de tous cétés des 
partis de Dragons pour amener des chevaux au 
camp. L’abondance y est grande. 
nous serons icy environ dix jours en tout; mais 
la plupart de l'armée est desj& en marche et i 
quinze ou vingt milles d’icy. 

J’oubliois & vous dire que le lendemain de 
Yarrivée du Prince en cette Ville d’'Exeter, My 
Lord Colchester, Lieutenant d'une Compaignie des 


yas 
I 


re- 





rendit icy: Mr. Russell fils du Comte de Bedford, 
Mr. Wharton fils aisné du My Lord de ce nom; 
le Colonel Godefrey, Mr. Jephson, Mr. Row, Mr. 
Boyle fils de My Lord Shanon, sont de ce nom- 
bre. Et tous renouvellent au Prince les assur- 
ances des bonnes intentions et de l'affection de la 
plus grande partie de l’armée. 

J’avois ecrit jusqu'icy, quand on m’est venu 
dire qu’au lieu de deux Regiments de Cavallerie, 
Barwick autrefois Oxford, et St. Albans, et un de 
Dragons de My Lord Cornbury, que ce Seigneur 
commandant ces trois Regiments, comme leur 
Colonel, devoit amener icy, il n’en est arrivé 
qu'une partie; ils étoient venus jusqu’i vingt 
milles d’icy en un lieu appellé Exminster, et le 
(la) My Lord leur faisoit entendre qu'il venoit 
donner sur nous. Ils marchoient de nuit, lorsque 


| quelques Officiers Papistes, qui étoient de la 


troupe s’apercevant ou ils étoient, cricrent alte, 
et mirent tout en confusion, en disant qu'ils al- 
loient donner dans un ambuscade. Une partie 
rebroussérent chemin. My Lord Cornbury avec 
la moitié de son Regiment et tous les Officiers, 
excepté le Major, sont des noires; Tout St. 


| Albans, & la reserve de dix Cavaliers, qui ayant 


Il | 


Je croy que | 


refiisé de prendre party, ont esté demontés et 
desarmés ; avec 50 cavaliers du Regiment de Bar- 
wick, le plus ancien et meilleur regiment d’An- 
gleterre, consistant en neuf compaignies de 50 
hommes chacune, sont aussi & nous. 

On apprend que depuis cela, le Capitaine Kerck 
s’est aussi rendu au camp 2 la teste de cent che- 
vaux de vieilles trouppes. On presse fort 5. A. 
d’avancer vers l’armée du Roy ; et il est seur que 
l'armée entiére, i la reserve des Papistes et des 
Irlandois, se rangera du cété du Prince. On at- 
tend pour demain ou apres-demain la Declaration 
de Plymouth en faveur du Prince. Il en est 
venu quelques Officiers, qui assurent qu’on a re- 
fusé l’entrée de ja Citadelle au My Lord Hunt- 
ington qui y a son Regiment, et qu'il est obligé 
de coucher dans la ville. On scait presentement 
que si l'on avoit esté d’abord & Portsmouth, il se 
seroit rendu i nous, tant la division y est grande 
entre les Anglois et les Irlandois, qui y sont en 
garnison. Le Roy en a esté fort allarmée. Je 
tiens ceey de M' Russell mesme Gentilhomme de 
la chambre que S. M° y envoya immediatement 
aprés avoir eu la nouvelle que nous étions entrés 
dans la Manche; et qui est presentement des 
nétres. 

Hier le Comte d’Abington, le frére du Comte 
de Westmerland, et plusieurs autres personnes de 
qualité, arrivérent icy ; Il en arrive & toute heure; 
et j'espere que nous partirons dans 2 ou trois 
jours au plus tard. On nous dit icy, mais sans 
grande certitude, qu’on se remue dans le Nord, 
qu'on s'est emparé de la ville d’ York, et qu'on s'est 
declaré pour le Prince. Un vaisseau arrivant 
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@'Irland & Plymouth a apporté des Lettres, qu’on 
regue hier icy. Elles marquent qu'on a com- 
mencé un massacre vers Youghall; et il paroit 
vraisemblable qu'il y a du désordre dans ce pays- 
la; car les Lettres de Londres portent qu’on n’y 
a point eu de Lettres d’Irlande de six ordinaires, 
quoy que le vent n'est point cessé d’estre bon. 
Une presse nous feroit icy plus de service qu’un 


Regiment; on ne sauroit fournir & faire des Copies; | 


et le monde est fait d'une mani¢re que s'il ne void 
des imprimés, il n’ajoute pas foy aux choses les 
plus autorisées et les plus certaines. 

S. A. a établi un Conseil composé de personnes 
de la premiére qualité qui sont autour de lui ; Ce 
conseil regoit toutes les plaintes, et y pourvoid. 
S. A. a aussi publié une nouvelle Declaration (en 
son nom et de l'advis des Pairs du Royaume et 
Gentilshommes assistans prés de lui), portant pre- 
miérement invitation & tous bons et fidelles Sujets 
des trois Royaumes d’embrasser la cause com- 
mune, leur offrant sa protection, et protestant que 
si qui que ce soit se mette en état d’embrasser le 
bon party, tombe entre les mains de I’enemy, ceux 
des enemis qui tomberont entre ses mains, regev- 
ront le mesme traitement qu'on aura fait aux 
gens de son parti: 2™°** saisie de tous les deniers 
et revenus Royaux, pour estre payés entre’ les 
miains des Receveurs nommés par S.A. En 3™° 
lieu, Etablissement d'un marché franc partout ot 
l'armée de S. A. se trouvera. 

Le Clergé reprend courage. On avoit donné 
des logements de gens de guerre & quelques uns. 
J’allai en parler & S. A., qui commanda aussitost 
qu'on les delogeast. Ils sont occupés présente- 
ment 2 dresser une Requeste au Roy, pour lui 
demander un Parlement libre pour la seureté de 
la Religion Protestante et des Loix et Libertés 
d’Angleterre. La Requeste commence par ces 
paroles, “ Que plusieurs entreprises ayant esté 
Sormées contre la Religion Protestante, nos lois et 
nos libertés [add. Et pour rétablissement de la Su- 
perstition Papistique, par la Grace de Dieu abolie 
et entierement interdite par les Loix fondamentales 
de ce Royaume] Trés sensiblement touchés, tant de 
desordres, &c. Bien entendu que tous ceux qui 
signeront cette Requeste, seront regardés comme 
étant des ndtres. 

S. A. a receu cette pensée du Clergé avec agré- 
ment. On travaille aux souscriptions de la Re- 
queste: ce qui mettra tout le monde de nétre cdté; 
ear chacun attend les mouvements du Clergé. Le 
Doyen envoya hier demander pardon au Prince 
de s’estre eloigné, et permission de le venir trouver. 
S. A. lui accorda sa demande, et il doit estre icy 
ce soir. J'apprens que S. A. fait partir un ex- 
prés pour Hollande. Il faut done finir icy. Dans 
ce moment on vient de me dire que les Regiments 
qui se venoient rendre & nous, se sont debandés. 
lis ne viendront pas en corps d’armée.. Mais en 


detail, tout prendra le bon chemin ; ce qui-abré- 





gera, Dieu aydant, les affaires; car desormais il 
en arrive & tout moment. Adieu. Vendredy d 
midy. 

29th Nov’, 1688. 


Minor Aotes, 


Devonshire Saying. — The following saying is 
often used by the South Devonshire peasantry on 
seeing anything particularly striking or beautiful : 
“ That's extra, as the old woman said when she 
saw Kerton.” Now I can remember Crediton 
when it was anything but a striking town ; but it 
has been nearly rebuilt of late years, so perhaps 
the saying is a modern one. 

WituraM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Poetical Epitaphs on Queen Elizabeth in London. 
— The queen is buried at Westminster, where 
were some versicles in her honour by Skelton, the 
laureate, but where they exist I know not. Her 


| epitaph at St. Mary-le-Bow consisted of prose and 





verse, the latter running thus: 


“ Fame blow aloud, and to the World proclaim, 
There never ruled such a Royal Dame. 
The word of God was ever her delight, 
In it she meditated Day and Night. 
Spain’s Rod, Rome’s Ruin, Netherland’s Relief, 
Earth’s Joy, England’s Gem, World’s Wonder, Nature’s 
Chief. 
She was, and is, what can there more be said, 
On Earth the chief, in Heav’n the second Maid.” 


The following was at St. Michael, Wood Street, 
but in 1707 it had disappeared : 


“ Here lies her Type, who was of late 
The prop of Belgia, stay of France, 
Spain’s Foil, Faith’s Shield, and Queen of State, 
Of Arms and Learning, Fate and Chance. 
In brief, of Women ne’er was seen 
So great a Prince, so good a Queen. 
Sith Virtue her Immortal made, 
Death (envying all that cannot dye) 
Her earthly parts did so invade, 
As in it wrack’d Self- Majesty. 
But so her Spirit inspired her Parts, 
That she still lives in Loyal Hearts.” 
At St. Saviour’s, Southwark : 
“ St. Peter’s Church at Westminster, 
Her sacred Body doth inter; 
Her glorious Soul with Angels sings, 
Her Deeds live Patterns here for Kings: 
Her Love in every Heart hath room, 
This only Shadows out her tomb.” 
There were several more, as at Allhallows the 
Great and St. Mildred, Poultry. ‘THRELKELD. 


American-German English. —I make the fol- 
lowing cutting from an American newspaper, The 
Berks and Schuylkill Journal. It should be ob- 
served that the German language is still generally 
spoken in and about Reading, the chief town of 
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Berks County, Pennsylvania, originally almost a | 
pure German colony : 


“ At Dr. Leisenring’s Hermitage. — On the 800 feet high 
Cushion Hill, (Berks County Cold Springs,) between 
Reading and Womelsdorf, on the Lebanon Valley Rail- 
road, have been lately several family parties and pic-nics 
in the open air, on week days. | 

“The heavenly environs on the platform, under large 
shade trees, the amusement arrangements, and that a 
person can easy drive on the top of the hill, makes the 
abode here incomparably agreeable; near or far it is not 
so easy to find a place that offers such varieties. 

“To secure the locality, in order to satisfy the wishes, 
a person will do well to give previous notice of it, under 
direction. 


“LEISENRING’S HERMITAGE, 
“ Wernersville, P. O., Berks Co., Pa. 
“ August 9-2mo.” 
James GRAVES. 
Kilkenny. 


Large Oysters. — 


“ Alexander, with his friends and physicians, wondered 
to find oysters in the Indian seas a foot long; and in 
Pliny’s time (Nat. Hist., lib. xxxii. c. 6.), they marvelled 
atan oyster which might be divided into three morsels, 
naming it tridacnon. But I dare, and do truly affirm, 
that at my eldest brother’s marriage at Aldham Hall, 
Essex, I did see a Peldon oyster divided into eight good 
morsels, whose shell was nothing less than jhat of Alex- 
ander’s.” — Monfet’s Health’s Improvement, London, 1655, 
p- 161. 

In the University of Leyden an oyster shell is 
or was shown, weighing 130 lbs. 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ John de Lancaster.” —An elderly lady of my 
acquaintance lately related to me a singular fact 
in connexion with the above-mentioned novel. 
Mr. Cumberland, its author, called to her just as 
he was finishing its composition, and read aloud 
to her the contents of the last sheet. She said to 
him: “Your novel will not sell.” “Why?” he 
asked, with surprise and some anxiety. ‘“ Because 
you drag us through three volumes, following the 
fortunes of your hero, and then you kill him.” 
More was said to the same effect, and the conse- 
quence was, that the concluding chapters of the 
novel in question were materially altered. 

‘THRELKELD. 


Whistle Tankards.—The following has gone 
the round of the papers : — 


“ Mrs. Mary Dixon, widow of a Canon residentiary of 
York, has presented two ancient silver tankards to the 
corporation of Hull. One of them is a ‘ whistle tankard,’ 
which belonged to Anthony Lambert, Mayor of Hull in 
1669. Mrs. Dixon ‘ has been frequently told that there 
is only one other whistle tankard in the kingdom.’ The 
whistle comes into play when the tankard is empty; so 
that when it reaches the hands of a toper, and there is 
nothing to drink, he must, if he wants liquor, ‘ whistle 
for it,’ — which possibly may be the origin of the popular 
phrase.” 


At this rate may not the phrase of “ wetting 
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one’s whistle” be also referred to the filling of 
such tankard ? 
Where is the “ other” tankard referred to ? 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 





Queries. 
MEANING OF LECKERSTONE. 


What is the origin of the name Leckerstone, as 
applied to a farm-house near an abbey or monas- 
tery? The circumstances are these. There is a farm 
with a neat mansion-house of that name, about a 
mile from the town and abbey of Dunfermline, 
county of Fife; and still nearer the town, in the 
same direction, there is another farm, named the 
Grange, auciently, it is presumed, the granary of 
the abbey. May Leckerstone have received its 
name from monastic times and usages? I am in- 
formed that there is a somewhat similar name 
given to a spot in the parish of Abdie, also in 
Fife, near the Grange village and the abbey of 
Lindores, where there were two licker-stanes, as 
they were pronounced, one on each side of a foot- 
path leading to the Den, and thence to the 
Abbey, forming, as it were, posts or pillars at its 
entrance. They were about three feet high, 
square and flat on the top. They were not hewn, 
but merely boulders of a bluish colour, gathered 
from the land, and no doubt selected for the pur- 
pose. The uniform tradition is, that they were 
used at funerals, as a resting-place on which the 
coffin or bier was put, while being conveyed to 
the churchyard, and that there the priest or mi- 
nister read lessons or lectures, or gave an address, 
and hence the name. They were removed nearly 
sixty years since, and are reported to have been 

ut to some useful purpose near the Manse. It 
is believed, on the authority of a deceased* able 
antiquary, W. D. D. Turnbull, Esq., Advocate, 
that the abbey of Lindores once stood on the 
margin of the loch, and therefore near to the 
Grange, to which a monumental stone statue 
lately found on the bank of the loch gives some 
countenance. There is a portion of ground, jut- 
ting into the loch, called the Licker Inch, or as 
interpreted by some, Lecturer's Inch. There isa 
place, too, in the parish of Falkland (not far dis- 
tant) called Leckerstanes, on the side of the road 
leading from the village of Fruchie in the parish 
to the churchyard. 

As I have the prospect of going to press about 


| a month hence with a second volume of my “ His- 


torical and Statistical Account of Dunfermline,” 
published in 1844, your early reply, either by 


* We are happy to assure our correspondent that this 
accomplished antiquary is still among us, but practising 
in London instead of Edinburgh.— Ep. “N. & Q.”) 
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letter or in your printed “N. & Q.,” will much of Ightham, near Sevenoaks, my attention was 
P.C. | caught by a mural monument containing the bust 


oblige. 





ANCIENT REPRESENTATIONS OF THE TRINITY. 


Happening lately to be inspecting the very 


pleasant little Musée at Rypres, [ noticed a wood | 
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carving; one of three large old medallions, which, | 


in connexion with another similar curiosity, may 
interest your readers. 

The carving had for its subject a representation 
of the Trinity. The Father, a reverend old man, 


sitting, supports the cross; on which is stretched | 


our Redeemer, his head (as is usual in early re- 
presentations) declining to the right. 

In extreme suffering, the figure resembles the 
painting of the same painful subject by the By- 
zantine artists: the limbs long and extenuated, 
the face hollow, and full of agony. 

From the mouth of the Father proceeds the 
dove, the third person in the Trinity being thus 
symbolised, in full wing; flying towards the 
bowed head of the suffering Christ. The whole 
reminded me forcibly of a carving in Morwen- 
stow Church, Cornwall, carefully preserved with 
true antiquarian zeal by the learned vicar, the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker. 

On the ri¢ht hand, in this carving, the Son is 
shown —a face with some rude notions of beauty ; 
from His mouth proceed two curious strings, or- 
namented with pellets. On the higher of these 
two the dove is seen attacking the dragon, who, 
in his turn, is attempting to demolish the church, 
symbolised by a tower: on the other side of 
which, previous to its destruction by some local 
barbarian, the Father, the reverend aged head, 
might have been seen. 

I shall, perhaps, succeed better in describing 
this fragment of ecclesiastical ornamentation by 
adding the explanation with which the vicar of 
the parish kindly furnished me : — 

“ The turret, or tower, is the symbol of the Church 
Universal. 

“ The assailant of the Church is the dragon; type of 
Satan, the foe. 

“The defender of the Church is the Holy Ghost, the 
Dove; which proceedeth from the second person of the 
Trinity, God the Son.” 

I should suppose neither of these carvings date 
earlier than the fourteenth century ; on this point, 
however, I should be glad of information. 

T. H. Parrtison. 

(For a notice of the bosses in Morwenstow Church, see 
“N. & Q,” 1* S. x. 123.] 


Minor Queries. 


Who wrote the Letter to Lord Monteagle ? — On 
visiting a short time since the interesting church 





| 
| 
| 
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of a lady, who was traditionally reported to have 
written the letter which proved the cause of dis- 
covering the Gunpowder Plot. Behind the mo- 
nument was some of her needlework suspended, 
The following was the epitaph : 

“D. D. D. To the pretious name and honor of Dame 
Dorothy Selby, the Relict of Sir William Selby, K*, the 
only daughter and heire of Charles Bonham, Esq. 

“ She was a Dorcas 

Whose curious needle wound the abused stage 

Of this leud world into the golden age. 

Whose pen of steel and silken inck enroll’d 

The acts of Jonah in records of gold. 

Whose arte disclosed that plot, which, had it taken, 
Rome had tryumph’d, and Britain’s walls had shaken. 
She was 

In heart a Lydia, and in tongue a Hanna, 

In zeale a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna. 

Prudently simple, providently wary, 

To the world a Martha, and to heaven a Mary. 

Who put on) in the year) Pilgrimage, 69. 
immortality § ofher § Redeemer, 1641.” 
MAGDALENENSIS. 


Has the Papal Condemnation of the Copernican 
System been retracted ?—In various books I have 
seen statements that the Pope has retracted the 
prohibition of the Copernican theory. Thus Sir 
Francis Palgrave, in The Merchant and the Friar 
(1837), p. 304., says : 

“Pope Pius certainly showed great kindness to us 
heretics: he acted much like a gentleman, and behaved 
very handsomely, when, in 1818, he came into the con- 
sistory, and repealed the edicts against Galileo and the 
Copernican system,” 

And Admiral Smyth, in his Cycle of Celestial 
Objects (1824), vol. 1. p. 65., says : 

“ The Newtonian doctrines, softened by the term hypo- 
thesis instead of theory, had been taught in the Roman 
Catholic Universities of Europe; until at length, in 1818, 
the voice of truth was so prevailing, that Pius VII. re- 
pealed the edicts against the Copernican system, and 
thus, in the emphatic words of Cardinal Toriozzi, ‘ wiped 
off this scandal from the church.’ ” 

Can any of your readers tell me what is the 
foundation of these assertions, and where the “re- 
peal” here spoken of can be found ? W. W. 


Resuscitation of the Dead. — There is not a sub- 
ject of greater importance for physiology (and, 
perhaps, therapeutics!), than the method of the 
Fakirs of India to “ put a person bye for a num- 
ber of months, and then to take him up again.” 
Has that process ever been properly (scienti- 
fically) ascertained and described? Dr. Lorsxy. 

15. Gower Street. 


Mystery.—Is it true, as has frequently been 
stated, that the word Mverfpiov was formerly in- 
scribed on the front of the Pope’s tiara ? 

ABRBA. 
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Heraldry. — What means exist for ascertaining 
to what family a particular coat of arms belongs ? 
I am aware that the family and county being 
known, Burke’s Armoury, or any other similar 
work, will enable me to find the arms, if the 
family be entitled to bear them. But I want to | 
know how to perform the reverse operation, i. e. | 
the arms only being known, to ascertain the | 
family or families by whom they were borne —an 
application of heraldry very useful for the topo- 
graphical historian. R. 

Macclesfield. 


Heraldic.—If in 1600 a grant was made of a 
coat of arms to John Jones and his descendants, 
and on the grant were included also the descen- 
dants male of the grandchildren, grandfather, &c., 
with those of the collaterals, could a person de- 
scended from the same branch as John Jones, but 
very distantly related to him, legally use the same 
crest, &e. ? O’MaAttey. 





Hogarth's Crest. — What is the meaning of the 
device Hogarth, the caricaturist, placed upon the | 
panels of his chariot? The following is as good a 
description of it as can be given without an en- 
craving. On a shield azure the letters c. y. in 
chief, and p. R. vu. s. in base; and for crest a py- 
ramid or cone encircled with wavy lines on a 
wreath. Probably these wavy lines were intended 
to illustrate his theory of the line of beauty. 

C. J. Doveras. 





Bradshaws of D'Arcy Leven.—Can any of 
your correspondents furnish information as to the 
Bradshaws of D'Arcy Leven, in Lancashire (a 
branch, I believe, of the Bradshaws of Bradshaw, 
in the same county), more especially as to the 
family of James Bradshaw, who lived about the 
close of the seventeenth century? What are the 
armorial bearings of the family ? E. C. B. | 


Master Masong of Antwerp. — Having met with 
the following paragraph in an interesting volume 
recently published, called Flemish Interiors, I 
should be glad if any of your readers could say 
whether the practice to which it refers is confined 
to the masons of Antwerp. 


“A curious and, I believe, peculiar custom still exists 
at Antwerp among the guild of masons. Henri Con- 
science, the great Belgian writer, who was perambulating 
the town with me, informed me as we passed their hall, 
that whenever a new master-mason was to be elected, it 
was necessary that, previously to béing initiated into his 
somewhat important position, he should prove himself 
worthy of the dignity about to be conferred on him, by 
pulling down and rebuilding with his own hands the 
facade of one portion of the building, which has conse- 
quently been re-erected innumerable times, though the 
remainder of the edifice is sufficiently venerable. If the 
candidate shrunk from this trial, there was no alternative 
but to yield his claim.” — Flemish Interiors. 


Aw OppretiLow. 








Kemeys Family. —G.S. 8. wishes to inquire if 
any Irish correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can inform 
him who was the first of the ancient Welsh family 
of Kemeys that settled in the Queen's County, 
and founded the very respectable house of Kemmis 


there? Was the first Kemmis a follower of Crom- 
well ? 
King’s School, Chester. —I am desirous to 


make known, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” 
that I am collecting materials for a history of this 
school, and that I shall be happy to receive com- 
munications from all who may be able and willing 
to assist me in my labours. The field is, in every 
respect, an unploughed one; hence the greater 
necessity for intelligent labourers to aid me in the 
task. Old “King’s Boys,” whether educated on 
“ the foundation ” or as private pupils, are invited 
to contribute their quota of information, especially 
anecdotes of the school or its more distinguished 
scholars, at their earliest convenience, to 

T. Hueues. 

4. Paradise Row, Chester. 

Prewer’s Will.—I1 have seen somewhere or 
othér that in a brewer's will it was directed that 
his heirs should always keep a cask of ale and 
drinking vessel on the public road, for the free 
use of all travellers. Can you tell me whether 
this bequest is attended to, and where the ale is ? 

Houmitis. 

Family of Brydges.— Can any of your readers 
give me any information respecting the family of 
Brydges, more particularly of that branch of the 
family settled in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire? Who are, or were, the descendants of 
Anthony, third son, and also of the younger sons, 
of John Brydges, 1st Lord Chandos? After 
which of the family are Brydges and Chandos 
Streets, Covent Garden, and Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, named? Any information 
will be thankfully received. R. C. 

Judge Jessopp.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me if there was a judge of the 
King’s Bench or Common Pleas of this name, 
about the middle of the last century? or how I 
should be able to ascertain the fact, and obtain 
particulars of his history and family? I believe 
he was a Derbyshire man. J.B. 

Cavendish Club. 


Dr. Bloram ? — A book is before me entitled 

“ A Collection of Receipts in Physic, being the Practice 
of the late eminent Dr. Bloxam: containing a Complete 
Body of Prescriptions answering to every Disease, with 
some in Surgery. To which are added by the Editor a 
General Account of the Operations of all Kinds of Medi- 
cines : also Occasional Remarks, Directions, and Cautions, 


| suited to the different stages of Distempers, in order to 


render this Work particularly useful in Families. The 
Second Edition. London. 8vo. Printed for Lockyer 
Davis at Lord Bacon’s Head, near Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, MPCCLIV,” 
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The editor, whose name does not appear, gives 
fio account in the preface of “ this eminent phy- 
sician lately dead,” any information respecting 
whom will be most welcome to MAGDALENENSIS. 





Pinor Queries with Answers. 


“ Etitis.” —Whiat is the stone Etitis, mentioned 
by Aristotle ? em 

Brighton. 

gine or Eagle-stone, is a flint, or crustated and 
hollow stone, found in slates of our common pebbles; it 
rattles on being shaken, and contains a nucleus. Many | 
miraculous properties were attributed to it by the an- 
cients; such as the prevention of abortion, the discovery 
of thieves, &c. There is also an idle popular story, that 
the female eagle (aerés, whence its name, etites), takes 
up this stone into her nest, while she is sitting, to prevent 
her eggs being rotten. They are at first soft, and become 
hard by their exposure to the atmosphere. Near Trevoux, 
in France, they are very numerous.— Ency. Metropoli- 
tana, | 


Rhyming Dictionary.— Has there ever been 
ublished a Dictionary to assist poets in the se- 
Soden of rhymes? If there has not, I should 
think it would be a good “ spec” for some of your 
learned correspondents to undertake the manu- 
facturing of one. If one has been published, per- 
haps you can inform me who is the publisher and 
the price of it. C. J. Dovatas. 

[The Muses have already provided for their embryo 
pupils the following works: Walker’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, answering at once the Purposes of Rhym- 
ing, Spelling, and Pronouncing, 8vo., Lond., 1775; and 
Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry, with a Dictionary of 
Rhymes, 5th edit., 2 vols., Lond., 1714.) 


Quotation wanted: “ Thinking,” §c.— Who is 
the author of these lines ? 
“ Thinking is but a useless waste of thought, 

For naught is everything, and everything is naught.” 

Anon. 

[The lines are from The Rejected Addresses, from 
Cui Bono, a poem in which Byron was cleverly imitated, 
and run thus: 
“ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

For nought is everything, and everything is nought.”] 

Wills, a Portrait Painter.— About the middle 
of the last century flourished a painter of the 
name of Wills, and on one of Faber’s mezzotints 
(1748), I observe that he is called T. Wills. I 
have a letter, written in 1764, signed James Wills, 
who, by the subject of his communication, was 
evidently a painter also. Query, Whether there 
were two painters of this name flourishing about 
the same time? Were they father and son, or 





otherwise connected ? When did they die, par- 
ticularly T. Wills? PaTonce. 

[A notice of the Rev. James Wills, portrait painter, will | 
be found in Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, by Allan | 
Cunningham. } | 


Replies. 
HUMAN SKIN TANNED, ETC. 
(2™ §. ii. 68. 119. 157.) 
The Royal Infirmary at Bristol boasts of a 


valuable anatomical museum, formed by the late / 


Mr. Richard Smith, who was senior surgeon of 
that institution from 1796 until his decease, which, 
took place at Clifton, Jan. 24, 1843. He was 
one of the leading men of his day, as well known 
for his high professional character and attainments 
in metropolitan circles as he was in his own neigh- 
bensbeok In the west of England he might be 
termed “the Bristol Cheselden,” quaint and 
curious, a frequent contributor on historical sub- 
jects to the Gentleman's Magazine, as also to Felix 
Farley's Journal, a local paper imbued with much 
of the spirit of Sylvanus Urban. His contribu- 
tions to these serials exhibit neither inconsiderable 
merit nor inaccurate research. Amongst his 
peculiarities, Mr. Smith had almost a morbid 
curiosity in criminal cases; a trait of character 
that may be veiled as a love of forensic medicine. 
This is well seen in his museum,—a small but 
sombre apartment containing a valuable collec- 
tion of pathological and anatomical preparations, 
Amongst them, an assortment of calculi, well 
arranged and clearly catalogued, is second, I be- 
lieve, to none in value and interest. The most 
striking feature, however, indicating the bias of 
the founder's mind, is the memorabilia of criminals 
who have expiated their crimes upon the scaffold, 
and contributed to science by yielding their bodies 
to the scalpel. Articulated skeletons of these 
seem to grin the more horribly from the juxta- 
position of the fatal cap and rope. Whilst to 
complete the scene, relics of the victim lie near in 
the shape of fractured vertebra or battered and 
trephined skull. Amidst other subjects none is 
more interesting than that of John Horwood. He 
was a youth of eighteen, the first criminal hanged 
at Bristol New Drop, April 13, 1821, for the mur- 
der, under aggravated circumstances, of his sweet- 
heart, Eliza Balsum, at Hanham, by hurling a 
stone at her. In acase against the wall of the 
museum hangs the skeleton of this malefactor. 
Near it lies a book compiled by Mr. Smith, evi- 
dently “con amore,” in which are enshrined the 
most minute details of the murder. And I ven- 
ture to say that a peep into it will repay the 
curious for the scrutinising research displayed, 
worthy a nobler theme. Cuttings from news- 
papers: — the actual indictment; briefs of the 
counsel ; correspondence, of which I give a speci- 
men below; broad-sheets in the Catnach style, 
not excepting prints of the judge, the chaplain, 
pencil sketch of the corpse, chart of phrenological 
development, and disquisition, &c., altogether 
forming a collection that exhausts the repulsive 
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subject and displays in a marked manner the 
penchant of the compiler. This collection of 
lorwoodiana is half-bound in folio, and on the 
back is a label (about 6 in. by 3 in.) of the human 
cuticle tanned. It is somewhat of the texture of 
light-coloured Russia leather, with tooled border 
lines in gold, as ornament, “a skull and cross- 
bones ” stamped in each corner, and the following 
inscription in old English character, also gilt : 
“ Cutis Vera 
Johannis Horwood.” 


A memorandum within the book sets forth that 
“the bones were macerated and the skin tanned 
nt the infirmary.’ Bearing upon a topic that of 
late has been much before the public mind, whether, 
in the words of a defunct Edinburgh reviewer, 
¢apital punishment cannot be made “ dull as well 


as deadly,” may I insert the following correspon- | 


dence which passed upon the occasion of Hor- 
wood's execution? It distinctly shows what dread, 
what thrilling fear, that sad sequel to an ignomi- 
pious death, the dissecting-room, produced upon 
the lower manifestations of human character. 


Messrs. Browne and Watson, made a feeling ap- | 


peal.to Mr. Smith to obtain a remission of the 
jntter part of the sentence, as contained in the fol- 
lowing copy of the receipt, &c., given to the 
gheriffs, for the body : 


“ The delivery of Our Sovereign Lord the King’s Gaol in 
the City and County of Bristol, of the Prisoners in the said 
Gaol being held in the Guildhall in and for the said City 
aud Co., on Saturday the 2nd April, 1821, before George 
Hilhouse, Esq., Mayor; Sir Robt. Gifford, Knight, Re- 
corder, and others their Associates Justices assigned, &c. 

“John Horwood, convict of the wilful murder of Eliz. 
Balsum. 

“Let him be hanged by the neck until he shall be 
dead, and let his body be delivered to Mr. Rich¢, Smith, 
of the City of Bristol, Surgeon, to be dissect* and anatom- 
ized.” 

“ Received this 13th day of April, 1821, from Thomas 
Hassell and Robt. Jenkins, Esqs., Sheriffs of the said City 
of Bristol, and Co. of the same City, the body of the 
above-named John Horwood, deceased, for the purposes 
mentioned in the above Fiat or sentence. 

Ricuarp Sirs, Surgeon.” 


A second appeal on behalf of the parents of 
Horwood elicited the following rejoinder : 


“ Gentlemen, 15 April, 1821, 

“JT have placed before the surgeons of the Infirmary 
your second letter respecting the body of John Horwood, 
Ve, have in consequence reconsidered the matter in the 
most serious and deliberative manner; and I am under 
flje ‘Unpleasant necessity of saying that we can see no 
teason for altering the opinion expressed to you in a 
former ‘communication. The father and brother of the 








uhfortunate malefactor have probably informed you that | 


Lhave bad with them at my house this morning a most 
panty interview, and certainly if I had permitted my 
feé)mgs ‘to have assumed the mastery over the sense of 
ity’ i’ this miserable affair, the tears of so respectable an 
Olé mayy would, as far as I was personally concerned, have 
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prevailed and forced me to yield to his solicitations. I trust, 


however, that even this afflicted parent went away satis- 
fied with the rectitude of the motives which alone actuated 
the surgeons, and convinced that they were prevented from 
being free agents by a due sense of the obligation due 
from them to their fellow-citizens. I need scarcely, gen- 
tlemen, point out to you, that although Iam alone named 
in the order of the Court, yet I consider myself in trust 
for my brethren conjointly; and that I do not feel at 
liberty to act without their concurrence. Allow me also 
to observe that an attentive and unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the wording of the Warrant to the Sheriffs, and 


| the guarded Receipt, which I was under the necessity of 
| giving, appear to me imperative as to the fulfilment of 


the latter part of the sentence. It is, as you know, not 
merely for dissection that it was delivered to me by the 
Magistracy, but to be anatomized,—the real meaning 
and intent of which can scarcely be misunderstood. How 
far the body might be Jeyally given up for interment I 
shall not take upon me to determine (although it must be 
conceded that the Act of Parliament is very strongly 
featured), yet after the obligation incurred by the con- 
ditional Receipt given to Mr. Ody Hare, the Under-Sheriff, 
I cannot but feel myself morally bound to complete its 
intentions. It is therefore clear to me, that after having 
given to the Professional Students of Bristol, and to as 
many Gentlemen as may please to honour me with their 
presence, a summary course. of Lectures, the remains 


aq * os . } 4 ad i B a si 
The solicitors concerned in the above case, | ought to be formed into a skeleton, and deposited by the 


side of the two unfortunate Infanticides who after execu- 
tion were delivered to the late Mr. Godfrey Lowe, for the 
same purpose a few years since. The Surgeons, Gentle- 
men, feel fully satisfied that you have on your part done 
only your duty in your strenuous endeavours to alleviate 
the mental sufferings of your client; and they trust that 
in return you will give them credit for acting upon no 
other principles than those which ought to actuate all 
persons holding public situations. 
“T remain, Gentlemen, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“To RICHARD SMITH. 
“ Messrs. Browne and Watson.” 


Stratagem was resorted to in order to remove 
the body from the gaol; for the friends of the 
criminal had mustered in strong force, and lay in 
ambuscade, with a determination to rescue the 
body from the surgeons. Mr. Smith, in his MS. 
book, details very graphically the personal risk he 
ran in conveying the corpse to the infirmary. 
Here the senior surgeon, through its medium, ex- 
emplified the functions of the circulation and 
respiration in a course of lectures “ad populum.” 


Churchdown. 





I find from an article in Chambers’s Papers for 
the People, entitled “The Microscope and _ its 
Marvels,” that at the meeting of the Microscopical 
Society, on April 26, 1848, a most curious paper 
was read by Mr. J. Quekett, upon the application 
of the microscope to a very singular sort of anti- 
quarian research : 

“arly in the month of April, 1847, Mr. Quekett was 
asked by Sir Benjamin Brodie whether it were possible to 
determine if skin which had for many years been exposed 
to the air were human or not? He replied in the af- 
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firmative if any hairs were present. It was then men- 
tioned that Mr. Albert Way was very desirous of ascer- 
taining whether certain specimens of skin stated to have 
been taken from persons who had committed sacrilege, 
and which for centuries had been attached to the doors of 
churches, were unequivocally human. Subsequently, a 


communication from Mr. Way, containing a specimen of | 
skin, together with an account of the tradition which | 


narrated the circumstances of its having been taken, was 
made to Mr. Quekett. The tradition, which resembles 
many others of a similar kind, exists in Worcester, that 
a man having been caught in the act of committing rob- 
bery in the cathedral, was flayed, and his skin nailed 
upon the doors as a terror to the sacrilegious. The doors 
have recently been replaced by new ones, but they are 
still to be seen,’ and a portion of the skin which was 
found under the iron hinges and clamps of the door was 
submitted to microscopical examination. With a power 
of a hundred diameters, it was found that the skin was 
really human, as it had two hairs on its surface, and very 
probably the unfortunate wretch from whom it had been 
taken had light hair. A piece of skin, traditionally given 
to a Danish pirate, existed for nine hundred years on a 
door of a church in Essex. In 1848, the microscope re- 
vealed the fact, that it was in all probability taken from 
the back of the Dane, and that he too was probably a 
light-haired individual.” 

A more singular application of this instrument 
than that in question can scarcely be imagined. 
Besides showing its great scientific value in bringing 
to light otherwise hidden truths, these specimens 
establish the wonderful power of skin and hair to 
withstand for centuries atmospheric influences, 
and serve to point out that, next to the bones, 
they are the most durable parts of the human 
frame. Joun Pavin Pattuxres. 

Haverfordwest. 





While at Leyden, in 1818, I remember seeing 
in a museum, amongst Boerhaave’s surgical col- 
lection, a pair of lady's shoes, with high heels, 
made of human leather from the skin of a man 
who had been executed. The nipple was placed 
as an ornament in front of the instep. 

Henry Sreruens. 





In addition to the various instances already re- 
corded in “N. & Q,,” permit me to add another. 
In 1829 the now notorious William Burke was 
executed at Edinburgh for the murder of several 
individuals, whose bodies he afterwards disposed 
of to a surgeon for dissection. A portion of his 
skin was tanned. It was very thick, of a dark 
blue colour, and much resembled that of Morocco 
leather. I remember well that the publisher of 
Burke’s Trial at the time had a good piece of it, 
which he cut up and gave to various of his friends. 
If I mistake not, a portion of it will be found 
amongst the extraordinary collection of papers, 
&e. &e., relating to Burke and Hare which was 
formed for the late Sir Walter Scott, and is now 
in the library at Abbotsford. T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 
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COCKER'S ARITHMETIC. 
(1* S. xi. 57.) 

Prorrssor De Moraan is apparently inclined 
to throw grave doubts on the genuineness of this 
oft-referred-to manual ; and would rather, we are 
led to infer, ascribe its authorship to John Haw- 
kins, who, “it seems, as soon as the breath was 
out of Cocker’s body, constituted himself his 
editor and continuer.” For the sake of compar- 
ing dates, it may be noticed that the period of 
Cocker’s death is not exactly known, but your 
learned correspondent fixes it between 1671 and 
1675. 

I have now the “Second Impression” of the 
Arithmetick before me, printed in 1679, which 
bears on the title-page, in reference doubtless to 
the original publication of the work, — “ Licensed 
Sept. 3. 1677. Roger L’Estrange.” After a 
Dedication “ To his much honoured Friends Man- 
wering Davies of the Inner Temple, Esquire, and 
Mr. Humphry Davies of St. Mary Newington 
Butts, in the County of Surry,” follows an Ad- 
dress “To the Courteous Reader,” subscribed 
“ Thine to Serve thee John Hawkins; From my 
School near St. George’s Church in Southwark, 
Nov. 29. 1677,” wherein the writer says, without 
in any way intimating that “Cocker had been 
dead some time,” as stated by the author of the 
article in the Penny Cyclopedia, “1 having the 
happiness of an intimate Acquaintance with Mr. 
Cocker in his life time, often sollicited him to re- 
member his Promise to the world of Publishing 
his Arithmetick, but (for Reasons best known to 
himself) he refused it, and (after his Death) the 
Copy falling accidentally into my hands, I thought 
it not convenient to smother a work of so con- 
siderable a moment, not questioning but it might 
be as kindly accepted as if it had been presented 
by his own hand.” This Address further informs 
the reader that he may speedily expect the publi- 
cation of Cocker’s “ Decimal Logarithmetical and 
Algebraical Arithmetick.” It is succeeded by 
what professes to be “Mr. Edward Cocker's 
Proeme or Preface,” to which his name is attached, 
but no date. It is a quaint, pedantic, self-lauda- 
tory composition, and, as a specimen of its style, 
I quote from it the concluding sentences : 

“For you the pretended Numerists of this vapouring 
age, who are more disingenuously witty to propound un- 
necessary questions, than ingeniously judicious to resolve 
such as are necessary. For you was this book composed 
and published, if you will deny yourselves so much as to in- 
vert the streams of your ingenuity, and by studiously con- 
ferring with the Notes, Names, Orders, Progress, Species, 
Properties, Proprieties, Proportions, Powers, Affections, 
and Applications of Numbers delivered herein, become such 
Artists indeed, as you now only seem to be. This Arith- 
metick ingeniously observed, and diligently practised will 
turn to good account to all that shall be concerned in Ac- 
compts. All whose Rules are grounded on Verity, and 
deliver’d with sincerity. The examples are built up 
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gradually from the smallest consideration to the greatest. 
All the Problemes or Propositions are well weigh’d, per- 
tinent and clear, and not one of them throughout the 
Tract taken upon trust; therefore now, 
“¢ Zoilus and Momus lye you down and dye, 
For these inventions your whole force defy.’ ” 

Now, although this Preface can scarcely be the 
production of the same hand which wrote the pre- 
ceding Address, still there is nothing in all this 
which militates against the doubts of Prorgssor 
De Morean that Cocker was the author of the 
Arithmetick, which Hawkins gave to the world in 
his name. This, however, is only half the case, 
and I would now request attention to so much of 
the remainder of it as is drawn alone from the 
contents of the book before me. 

The Preface is followed by a Certificate and a 
Commendation. Upon the latter I do not lay 
any particular stress; but the former, to my 
mind, offers strong, if not wholly conclusive, evi- 
dence that Hawkins was, in truth, simply what 
he professed himself to be, the publisher only, 
and not the writer, of the manual in question. I 
transcribe these documents in extenso : 

“Courteous Reader. Being well acquainted with the 
deceased author, and finding him knowing and studious 
in the Mysteries of Numbers and Algebra, of which he 
had some choice Manuscripts, and a great Collection of 
Printed Authors in several Languages, I doubt not but 
he hath writ his Arithmetick, suitable to his own Pre- 
face, and worthy acceptation, which I thought to certifie 
on a request to that purpose to him that wisheth thy 
welfare, and the progress of Arts, 

« Joun Cours. 

“ Novemb. 27th, 1677. 

“This manual of Arithmetick is recommended to the 
World by us whose names are subscribed, viz. ; 

Mr, John Collins, 
Mr. James Atkinson, 
Mr. Peter Perkins. 
Mr. Rich*, Noble of Guilford, 

Mr. Rich. Laurence, Sen.” And twelve others. 

Passing over the latter of these documents, 
which, though not wholly unimportant, only re- 
motely touches the point at issue, by offering a 
negative testimony to the fact that its subscribers, 
at any rate, believed the Arithmetick to be the 
genuine work of Cocker, I would insist upon the 
consideration that Collins, a well-known and 
honourable man, an early F.R.S., and the friend 
and correspondent of the most celebrated mathe- 
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say that it was seen by him, in such form, during 
Cocker's lifetime. Nor can the idea be for a 
moment entertained, that Hawkins, with the cer- 
tainty of immediate detection and exposure, forged 
this certificate ; for Collins did not die until 1683, 
after the fourth, if not the fifth, edition of the 
Arithmetick had been published. 

I may add that my copy, though partially in- 


jured by damp, and much soiled by the unwashed 


hands of its former possessors, is, as applies to the 
letter-press, quite perfect from “ Title-page to 
Colophon.” It numbers 334 pages; and on one 
of its well-scrawled-over fly-leaves, we have, 

“ Samuell Winn his booke ann, 1690. 

* Whosoever on me look, 

I am Samuel Winn his booke; 

And whatsoever on me you say, 

I pray you bear me not away; 

For here my owner did me lie 

And will come fetch me by and by.” 

At the end is an advertisement by the publisher, 
setting forth that “there is in the Press, and will 
be speedily published Mr. Cocker's Decimal Arith- 
metic,” &e. “As also his Artificial or Logarith- 
metical Arithmetic,” &c. “To which will be 
added his Algebra,” &c. 

It is also made known that “ on Rotherith-wall, 
against Cherry garden stairs, are taught Arith- 
metick, Geometry,” &c., “by James Atkinson,” 
the second name in the foregoing list. 

There are likewise the bookseller’s advertise- 


| ments of Kersey'’s Algebra, Newton's English 





maticians of the day, would not certainly have | 


given the sanction of his name to such a declara- 


tion as the above, if he had not been personally | Dr. Faddle. Dr. Gibbes, afterwards Sir Geo. Gibbes. 


cognisant of the entire circumstances of the case. 
He was, unquestionably, as well acquainted with 
Cocker’s handwriting as he was with his mathe- 
matical attainments, and could not have been 
deceived, either in whole or in part, in the matter ; 
for, be it observed, this manual was professedly 
left complete and ready for the printer by its al- 
leged author, and Collins only does not expressly 


Academy, and Cocker’s Morals. 
Wm. Matraews. 
Cowgill. 





BATH CHARACTERS, 1808. 
(2™ §. ii. 172.) 


The following is a key to the characters, and 
the author of the work is still living : 


Ramrod. Mr. King, M. C. New Rooms. 

Sir Gregory Croaker. Sir George Colebrooke, who suf- 
fered by a speculation in alum, personified as “ Pshaw 
Alum,” p. 23. 

Rattle. Captain Mathews. 

Mrs. Vehicle. Mrs. Carr. 

Bufo. Mr. Balthoe. 

Signora Rattana. Miss Wroughton. 

Sir Clerical Orange. Rev. Mr. Lemon. 

Lady Lofty. Lady Belmore. 

Dr. Vegetable. Dr. Gardiner. 


Mizxum. Mr. Bowen, apothecary. 
Rev. Mr. Chipp. Rey. Mr. Wood. 
Bow- Wow. Rev. Mr. Bowen. 

Dick Sable. Rev. R. Warner. 
Drawcausir. Dr. Daubeney, D.D. 
Gaffer Smut. Rev. Stafford Smith. 
The Gemini, Messrs. Boissiers. 
Counsellor Morose. Counsellor Morris. 
Dr. Skipper. Dr. Sheppard. 
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Lord Patterboard. Lord Peterborough. 

Dick Merriman. R. Brinsley Sheridan. 

A Little Linnet. Miss Linley. 

Cercle Le Bas. Mr. Le Bas, M.C. Old Rooms. 

Miss Speakplain. Miss Stamer. 

Dr. Mizall. Rev. Dr. Maxwell. 

Lady Nettle. Mrs. Leslie. 

Mrs. Broadbottom. Mrs. W. Prideaux. 

Old Hircus. Rev. Mr. Moreshead. 

Madame de Villarois. Mrs. Villiers. 

Lady Carmine. Lady Burton. 

Dr. Borecat. Dr. Burkitt. 

Dr. Sourcrout. Dr. Crawford. 

Lady Orange. Mrs. Lemon. 

Dr. Turbot. Dr. Murray. 

Dr. Fetus. Dr. Perry. 

Mr. Gripes. Mr. Foster. 

Dr. Vellum. Dr. Falconer. 

Dr. Harmony. Dr. Harrington. 

A Worthy Citizen. Mr. Dawson, compounder of “ Daw- 
son’s Lozenges.” 

Mr. Type. Mr. Meyler, printer of the Bath Herald. 

Dr. Fleecem. Dr. Moysey. 

Sir Timothy Humbug. Unknown. 

Lord Ghastly. Unknown, 

Resin, Rauzzini. 

Catsqualli. Madame Catalani. 

Col. Mitten. Col. Glover. 

Squintum. Mr. Sabatier. 

Billy Sonnet. Rev. W. Bowles. 

Meed. Mr. Mead. 

Dr. Vineyards. Dr. Haweis. 

His Lordship of the Fens, The Bishop of Lincoln. 


With one exception (the Rev. R. Warner) all 
the above are dead. ANON. 


DEATH AT WILL. 
(2™ §. ii. 147.) 


An account of the case of Colonel Townshend 
may be found in A Dissertation on the Disorder of 
Death ; or that State of the Frame under the Signs 
of Death called suspended Animation, Sc., by the 
Rev. Walter Wither, Rector of Hardingham, 
Norfolk, 1819, 8vo., p. 179., where it is quoted 


from Dr. Cheyne's English Malady, 307. The | 
V 


latter work I have not seen, but Mr. Wither gives 
Dr. Cheyne’s own words, and from the manner in 
which the story is told there seems no reason to 
doubt its truthfulness. Another instance of the 
power of dying at will is given in the same book : 


“ There is a curious story of a French girl, Mary Isa- 
beau by name, who had acquired the art of dying to such 
a pitch of dexterity, and was so addicted to its exhibition 
in the most perfect state, that she suffered herself to be 
carried from her home three times, in order to be interred, 
before she could persuade herself to exert her craft in the 

rocess of her own revival. Nay, so determined was she 


in doing justice to the perfection of her art, that at the | 


third time of the exhibition she remained under the 
semblance of death till the bearers were actually letting 
her down into her grave. According to the sequel of the 
story, when she really died, as it is expressed, her friends 
kept her unburied for the space of six days, a most ex- 
traordinary time in the customs of France, that the de- 


lusion, if any such should be then practised, might flatter 
as little as possible the vanity of the artist, and that her 
recovery might take place under circumstances which 
would afford her the least cause for laughing at their 
mistake.” 

The reference at the foot of the page is to 
“ the — work on the Uncertainty of Death, 
p- 95.” Mr. Wither is never very clear in his 
references, but the book he means in this case is, 
I doubt not, The Uncertainty of the Signs of 
Death, and the Danger of Precipitate Interments 
and Dissections demonstrated, §c., a second edition 
of which was published in 1751.* 
| A friend of mine who has long been resident in 
India, has assured me that he has heard from the 
most credible witnesses of a person there who has 
not only simulated death, but permitted himself 
to be buried for a considerable period. I do not 
remember the exact circumstances of the case, 
but believe full details may be found in any of the 
principal Indian papers of about four years ago. 
‘The heads of the case were, if I mistake not, 
quoted into several of our own. 

Dr. Herbert Mayo, in his work on Popular Su- 
perstitions, explains the horrible stories that are 
current concerning Vampyrism, by the supposi¢ 
tion that the persons whose bodies were considered 
vampyres had, in fact, been buried alive while in 
a trance sleep. 

Members of the medical profession usually 
speak of premature interment as if such an acci« 
dent were almost, if not altogether, impossible’; 
it therefore does not become one who has no pre- 
tension to a scientific knowledge of the subject to 
maintain a contrary opinion. It may, however, 
be remarked that the matters connected with it 
are so frightful, that most persons, even those best 
qualified for its investigation, have been deterred 
| from giving it the consideration which so serious 

a matter requires. K. P. D. E. 
| Dr. Cheyne (2™ §. ii. 148.) — Dr. George 
Cheyne, in 1733, published a well-known book 
called The English Malady, or a Treatise of 
Nervous Diseases of all Kinds, &c. &e. Amon 
| the cases in the third part (p. 307. &c.) is that o. 

the Hon. Colonel Townshend, which has been fre- 
| quently quoted, and may be found at length in 

the Life of George Cheyne, M.D., Oxford, 1846, 

small 8vo. M. D, 











| 
PORTRAIT OF SWIFT. 


| (2™ S, ii, 21. 96. 158, 199.) 


P. O. S. says that “C. inferred very naturally 
| from G. N.’s statement, that there was an edition 
| of Swift's Works prior to that of 1735 ;”' but it is 





* See “N, & Q,,” 24 §, ii. 103, 
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hardly exact to say that I drew such an inference— 
it was not a matter for inference, but of fact. 


G. N. stated that he possessed “an edition of | 


Swift's Works by Faulkener, dated 1734.” I could 
not venture to deny positively the existence of a 
volume which G. N. stated that he had in his hand, 


but I expressed as clearly as civility allowed a| 


doubt as to the accuracy of the statement, which, 
it now turns out, was erroneous in the most im- 
portant particulars. G. N., it appears, has been 
puzzling himself and us about (as P. O. S. has 
shown) an odd and mutilated volume of the very 
commonest edition of “ Swift’s Works,” not worth 
6d. on any book-stall. 

And so this bubble bursts ; but it seems to me 
worth special notice as a warning to all of us, 
contributors to “ N. & Q.,” to be scrupulously and 
minutely accurate in propounding the matters 
submitted for discussion. 

1. If G. N. possessed, as he stated, any edition 
of Swift's by Faulkener, it must have been a 
piracy : for Faulkner never so spelled his name. 

2. If G. N. possessed, as he stated, “an edition 
of Swift's Works,” dated 1734, it would be unique 
and a great literary curiosity. 

3. If the plate in G. N.’s volume had been, as 
he states, “a good likeness, and altogether a well- 
executed subject,” it could hardly have been mis- 
taken for one that seemed to me “a very poor 
performance,” and which P. O. S. calls a “ misera- 
ble portrait.” 

4. If G. N. had not stated and restated that his 
plate has not the letters “ Vert, nor any engraver's 
mark,” on the face of it, it would have been at 
once identified as the plate of Faulkner's edition 
of 1735; and P. O. S., and I, and the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” would have been spared this ridicu- 
lous discussion de land caprind. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


\ Photographic Portraits.— The Series of Portraits of 
Men of the Time, which Messrs. Maull and Polyblank are 
jssuing under the title of Photographic Portraits of Living 
Celebrities, increases in interest as it proceeds, and will 
form a work which generations yet to come will turn over 
with great curibsity. Three more numbers have been 
issued. No. 3.)furnishes us with a good portrait of that 
most;eminent engineer, Robert Stephenson; in No.4. we 
have a characteristic, but far from flattering, likeness of 
one of the most original-minded and independent-spirited 
men in the House of Commons, Mr. Roebuck; and No. 5, 
puts before us a life-like picture of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
with that expression of calm self-possession which one 
should look for in the head of a profession in which that 
quality is so eminently called for. 


Death of Mr. Leachman, — It is with great regret that 
we,announce to our photographic readers the death of Mr. 
John Leachman, whose contributions to the photographic 
department of our First Series, though not very numerous, 
occupied him many hours in chemical research and in- 
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| vestigation, and were of great value and interest, Mr! 
|; Leachman’s acquaintance with chemistry and its applica 
tions was profound and accurate; he had been a pupil of 
Graham’s at University College, and was subsequently an 
ardent student at the College of Chemistry, under Mr. 
Hoffman; and his contributions to “N. & Q.” brought 
him in communication with the first chemists in the 
country. He died at Margate on Friday, Sept. 19, after a 
short but severe illness (bronchitis followed by rheu- 
matic neuralgia), brought on by lying on damp grass. 
He is interred at St. Peter’s Church, Isle of Thanet. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


What is a “ Pisayn?” —In “N. &. Q.,” 1" S. 
i. 101. 236. 266. 299. there occurred some corre- 
spondence on this matter, but no satisfactory ex- 
planation of this term in ancient armour was 
elicited. Mar. T. Hupson Turner (now, alas! no 
more) states that he has his own “conjecture on 
the subject,” but does not give it, contenting him- 
self with demolishing Sir S. Merricx’s assertion 
that it was formed of “over-lapping plates.” I 
have lately met the term “pisayn™ coupled with 
a habergeon, or short shirt, of mail in the “ Rental 
of Gerald Earl of Kildare ” (Harleian MS. 3756.), 
where the earl, in 1514, records bis gifts of “ ha 
berions” and “ pisayns” to various persons, thus; 
“Ttm to OKerroll a haberion et a pisayn.” Query, 
Was a pisayn the camail or gorget of mail found 
sculptured on Irish monumental effigies of this 
period ? James Graves, Clk. 


Kilkenny. 


Sandys’ Ovid (1* S. xii. 372.) —I beg to in- 
form your correspondent that I have an edition of 
Geo. Sandys’ translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
the preface of which is exactly similar to that 
quoted by Mr. Bracxwewt, except that it is 
called “this second edition” instead of “ this the 
second,” &c. This edition is dated 1640, so that 
there were two editions, both called the second, 
one dated 1632, and another 1640. 

The dedication is also substantially the same as 
Mr. Buiackwe t's copy, except that instead of 
“ Laurels,” in my copy it is “travels” (i. e. tra- 
vails). C. J. Doucras. 


Reason and Understanding, according to Cole- 
ridge (1" S. v. 535. 590.) — At the first reférence 
I asked some questions on this subject, which 
Caspar, at the second reference, was kind enough 
to answer. That answer was based on the fol- 
lowing assertion, viz., that according to Coleridge, 
“ Instinct is distinguishable in degree from under- 
standing, reason is distinguishable from it in hind.” 
Now I am far from admitting that even on this 
assumption (for it is nothing more) Casrar has 
succeeded in resolving the apparent contradictions 
involved in Coleridge’s statements; but in point 
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of fact that assumption is positively rebutted by 
Coleridge himself, in the following words: 
“Likewise, we distinguish various degrees of under- 


standing there, and even discover from inductions sup- 
plied by the zoologists, that the understanding appears, 


as a general rule, in an inverse proportion to the instinct.” | 


It is obvious that if, as Caspar explains Coleridge, 
instinct and understanding are merely different 
degrees of the same faculty, an inverse proportion 
could not exist between them ; the perfection of 
the one could not be the absence of the other. 


C. Mansrietp INGLEBY. | 


Birmingham. 


Sidney Montagu (2™ §S. ii. 211.) — Sidney 
Montagu, about whom Mr. Horrer inquires, was 
the sixth and youngest son of Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu, Knt., of Hemington in Northamptonshire, 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir James Har- 
rington, Knt., of Exton, who is mentioned by 
Bridges (History of Northamptonshire, vol. ii. 

- 402.) as the old blind Lady Montagu. Sidney 


fontagu having gained the esteem of James L, | 
Lal i=] + ] 


whom he served as Groom of the Bedchamber, 
was knighted by the king in 1616, and in the fol- 
lowing reign became Master of the Court of Re- 


quests. He died in 1644, and left issue by bis | 


wife Paulina, daughter of John Pepys of Cotten- 
ham, Edward Montagu, created Earl of Sand- 
wich in 1660. 


Slavery in England (2™ S. ii. 187.) — A re- 
markable illustration of the collars borne by negro 
slaves in England may be seen in the bust of the 
favourite slave of William III. at Hampton 
Court; the head of which is of black marble, the 
draping round the shoulders and chest of veined 
yellow marble, while a carefully carved white 
marble collar, with a padlock, and in every respect 
made like a dog’s metal collar, encircles the throat 


of the favourite slave of the champion of British | 


liberty ! 


Unedited Letter from Dean Swift (2™ S. ii. 
182.) — This letter is not unedited. It is to be 
found in Scott's edition of Swift, xv. 465.; but 
the name of the person to whom it is addressed is 
left in blank. There is a slight variance between 
the copies: in that in Scott, Swift desires the 
answer to be addressed to “ Erasmus Lewis at 
Lord Dartmouth's Office, Whitehall ;” in the letter 
in “N. & Q.” it is “Lord Dartmouth’s house.” 
From this I guess that the copy of “N. & Q.” is 
not from the original axtegeagh. ) 

The Nine Churches at Chilcomb, near Winches- 
ter (2™ S. ii. 165.) -- Your correspondent Mr. 


B. B. Woopwarp evidently confounds the an- | 


cient and extensive manor of Chilcomb with the 
present diminutive parish of the same name, when 


| he questions the accuracy of the statement in the 
Domesday Book that the said manor contained 
nine churches. ‘The manor comprised the whole 
of the possessions of the monks of Winchester in 
the vicinity, and was assessed at the enormous sum 
of 1041., and it still continues the most valuable 
| property belonging to the dean and chapter, the 
successors of the said monks, and extends over 
nine parishes, namely, Chilcomb, Ovington, Mor- 
stead, Winnall, St. Faith, Compton, Week, Spar- 
sholt, and Littleton, all of which probably pos- 
| sessed a church in the reign of the Conqueror, and 
of which all, with the exception of St. Faith, do at 
present. 

The manor is now known by the name of Barton, 
and as such appears in the Zazation of Pope Ni- 
| cholas, 1292; but the reason why in the Domes- 
day Book it is designated Chilcomb is, that the 
greater portion of the land of the manor-farm, still 
known as Priors Barton, was situated in the present 
| parish of Chileomb. The mansion was, and is, 
in the parish of St. Faith, but when the Chilcomb 
part was separated from that of St. Faith, it ob- 
tained the title of New Barton, by which it is 
still known. ‘The Domesday Book states that 
there were four mills at Chilcomb, and it is singu- 
lar that is the exact number which are still exist- 
ing in the manor of Barton. 

It is also remarkable that in the Domesday Book 
we have the extent southward of the Chilcomb 
manor; noticed as being held by Ralph de Mor- 
timer at Otterbourn, the manor of which still ad- 
joins that of Chilcomb. Henry Moopy, 

Curator of the Winchester Museum, 


Winchester, Holy Cross. 


Duchess of Fitz-James (2™ §. ii. 210.) — The 
following statement will, I hope, afford the in- 
formation sought by Mr. M. A. Lower. James 
Fitz-James, a natural son of James LI. by Ara- 
bella Churchill, sister of the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough, was created in March, 1687, Duke 
of Berwick-upon-T weed, with other titles of lower 
degree. Upon the abdication of his father he 
retired into France with him, and took service in 
the armies of Louis XIV.: the subsequent career 
of the Duke of Berwick is matter of history, and 
I need not enter upon it here. The duke was at- 
tainted in 1695, when the Dukedom of Berwick, 
and the minor English honours, became extinct. 
By Philip V. of Spain he was created Duke of 
Leria and Xerica in that kingdom, which titles 
were inherited by the issue of his first marriage. 
In 1710 he was created by Louis XIV. Duke of 
Fitzjames and a peer of France, with remainder 
to the issue of his second marriage ; and from such 
second marriage is lineally descended the present 
Duce de Fitz-James, now resident in Paris. The 
| lady named in the inscription in the window of 
the church at Rouen was, I believe, the grand+ 
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mother of the present duke, a daughter of the 
house of Choiseul-Gouflier. Mr. Lower will find 
further information in Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 
under the head of “ Fitz-James, Duke of Ber- 
wick,” and in the Annuaire de la Noblesse de 
France for 1844 and 1852. The right of the 
present duke to bear the arms of England is no 
doubt derived through the grant made to his an- 
cestor when the Dukedom of Berwick was created. 

Jas. Crosby. 


Forensic Wit (2™ S. ii, 168. 238.) — Accord- 
ing to my tradition, the lines were addressed to 
Garrow — “ Garrow forbear,” &c. Which is cor- 
rect, Pell or Garrow ? 

“ On Serjeants-at- Law. 
* The Serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their robes and speeches shew it, 
Their purple robes all come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it.” 
“ On two Physicians attending in the Court of Chancery. 
“ Two learned doctors took their stand 
At Chancery’s lingering bar ; 
They go not to the Common Pleas, 
For there Recoveries are.” 

Who does not remember Shakspeare’s play 
upon fines and recoveries ? 

“Ts this the fine of his fines and recovery of his re- 
coveries to have his fine pate full of fine dirt.” — Hamlet, 
Act V. Sc. 1. 

Modern legislation has made an end of fines, 
and doctors may now go to the Common Pleas, for 
there recoveries are not. J. W. Farrer, 


The Greek Cross (2™ §. ii. 190.) — This term 
is applied to the form of the Greek X (chi), the 
initial letter of Xpicros (Christ); whilst the term 
Latin cross is given to the form of the obelisk +, 
the representation of the cross of Christ. The 
form of the Greek cross as given by your corre- 
spondent (¥), with the lower transverse bar 
placed diagonally, indicates “Christ on the cross,” 
and is rudely equivalent to a crucifix, this bar 
placed across the upright shaft forming the letter 
X for Christ. 

The supposition of the Russian priest, that the 
Saviour’s feet were not nailed to the cross, has no 
foundation in fact. The Psalm (xxii.) which our 
Saviour repeated on the cross, commencing “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” con- 
tains in the 16th verse the expression “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet,” and in Luke 
(xxiv. 39, 40.) Jesus refers to his hands and feet 
to identify himself to his disciples as the cru- 
ecified Saviour. Both Gregory Nazianzen and 
Cyprian concur in the nailing of the Saviour's 
feet, differing only as to whether one nail or two 
were used; the latter, however, who aflirms that 
@ nail was driven through each foot, is the better 
authority, as he had personally witnessed cruci- 





fixions* (Jahn, Arch@ol. iii. s. 260.); and he is 

confirmed by Plautus (Mostellaria, 1. i. 12.). 

“ Ego dabo ei talentum, prim us qui in crucem excucurrerit : 
Sed ea lege, ut affigantur bis pedes, bis brachia,” 
Compare Tertullian against the Jews, c. 1. and 

against Marcion, iii. 19. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


As I was looking through a very fine Greek 
Psalter of the eleventh century in the British 
Museum, I found a miniature of the crucifixion, 
in which was the curious bar for the feet men- 
tioned by your correspondent A. P. G. G., but in 
this case it was horizontal; still no doubt for the 
same purpose. The feet however were not tied, 
but nailed separately, which is usual in Greek 
paintings, though in Western examples we usually 
find one nail piercing both feet. 

Joun C, Jackson. 

17. Sutton Place, Lower Clapton. 


Rev. Thomas Crane (2™ §. ii. 124, 233.) — 
G. N. will find a biographical notice of the Rev. 
Thomas Crane in the continuation of Dr. Calamy’s 
Account of the Ejected Ministers, pp. 421, 422., or 
in Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, which is, 
in fact, a new edition of Dr. Calamy’s work re- 
arranged with additions, the second edition (in 
three vols. 8vo., 1803) being the best. From this 
work of Dr. Calamy, which is the chief depositary 
of information concerning the later Puritan di- 
vines, the brief notice of Mr. Crane copied by 
G. N. was evidently taken. The place at which 
he settled was Beaminster, Dorset (not Bed- 
minster). Josuva Wixson. 

Tunbridge Wells, 


Nearsightedness (2™ S. ii. 149. 236.) — Near- 
sightedness is not so uncommon among the vulgar 
as fine ladies and gentlemen suppose, and some of 
them would probably “ affect the defect” less as- 
siduously if they knew that the “ purblindness” 
of the lower classes was very often nothing more 
than short sight. It is not so conspicuous among 
the poor because they do not mitigate it by a glass, 
and seem to be unacquainted with any spectacles 
but magnifyers for the aged. In those parts of the 
country where hand-loom weaving or any other 
occupation requiring a long sight is practised, to 
be “ purblind” is considered a very serious dis- 
advantage. PB 


Origin of Tennis (2™ S. ii. 210.) — With a ball, 
and a wall, and a hand of five fingers, you have 
the game of fives; with a bat of wood, and then a 
raquet, and two side walls, you have it on a larger 
scale. With a double fives court, and a roof on 
it for protection against the weather, you have 


* “Clavis sacros pedes terebrantibus, fossisque mani- 
bua.”—Cyp., De Passione Christi, cxxyiii. (Paris, 1726.) 
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long fives, still sometimes played in the tennis pious diffidence, at others assumed modesty, 
courts, and then the game of long fives made a | episcopal and the papal dignity too had to be 


me of refined skill is tennis. The name is 

rench, said to be a corruption of “ tenez.” Pent- 
house is “appentis,” a lean-to roof. Grille, the 
grated opening. Dedans, the interior, a place 
where spectators stand. Tambour and chaces are 
both clearly French, and so are the terms deuce 
and advantage, used in marking. Shakspeare 
knew the language of the tennis court, but Charles 
II. re-introduced the game, and it is said there 
were more courts in England in his day than there 
are at present. It is the game of games. See also 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 308. A. Hotr Wuirs. 


Mayor of London in 1335 (2™ S. i. 353. 483. 
520. ; ii. 213.) — Maitland gives for a.p. 1335, 
Reynold at Conduyte, Mayor, in the margin at 
the head of the list, putting Fabian and Arnold as 
authorities. 

As sheriffs in 1335, he gives Walter Mordon 
and Richard Upton. The name of Watton does 
not appear at or near the period. 

In Stow's Survey, printed by Elizabeth Purs- 
low, a.p. 1633, at p. 550. is given : 

“ 1335. 


x . . . ° The ninth. 
“ Walter Mordon, . 
Richard Upton, } Sheriffes. 


“ Maior, Nicholas Watton, Reignold at the Con- 
duit, Saith Grafton.” 


In this edition of Stow’s Survey the name of 
the mayor is clearly affired, not prefired. The 
date of the year and reign, then the sheriffs, then 
the armorial bearings of the mayor, and his name 
as mayor under. The ninth year of Edw. III. 
was from Jan. 25, 1335, to Jan. 24, 1336. 

G. H. D. 

I am not quite sure that I rightly apprehend 
Mr. E. S. Tayxor's meaning, when he says : “ No 
mention is made of Wotton. The discrepancy in 
the authorities quoted is very extraordinary, but 
I think a reference to Stow, beginning at the com- 
mencement of the reign, will show that the above 
gives his list correctly, at any rate.” 

The number in which my former note occurs is 
packed up for the binder ; but in it I certainly 
mentioned that my edition of Stow (which appears 
to differ from Mr. Tarxor’s in other particulars 
also) does mention “ Richard Wotton” as mayor, 
between the dates 1335 and 1336, as those dates 
stand in the margin; at all events, for the same 
year in which Walter Morden and Richard Upton 
were sheriffs. It is evident, therefore, that Stow’s 
Chronicle underwent revision and some con- 
siderable alterations between these two small 
black-letter editions. J. Sansom. 


“ Nolo episcopari” (2™ S. ii. 155. 197.) — The 
origin of this saying is, I presume, to be found in 
the fact that for several centuries, sometimes from 





forced upon those who were elected or nominated 
to the high office; who would resort to subter- 
fuge, conceal themselves, and even accuse them- 
selves of unchastity, nay, of deadlier sins, to avoid 
the burthen sought to be thrust upon them. In 
Milner’s History of the Church may be found 
many instances of this; and in his account of St. 
Ambrose in particular, the pious and amiable his- 
torian is exceedingly scandalised by the falsehoods 
which the saint told in order to escape being 
elected to the Archbishopric of Milan. In short, 
Nolo episcopari became the fashion, — just as our 
Speakers of the House of Commons used to go 
through the farce of being forced into the chair 
after their election. So that the phrase, I take it, 
originated in the customary practice rather than 
in any formal or ceremonial disavowal. Dexta. 


The words, “who does modestly refuse it at 
first,” &c., down to the end of the paragraph 
uoted by Arterus from Chamberlayne’s Present 
tate of England (editions, London, 1700, 1704), 
are omitted in the twenty-fifth edition, London, 
1718, which may intimate, at least, that Chamber- 
layne had then discovered the denial to be out of 
use. Yet the authority of Prynne, as quoted by 
Epwarp Foss, fully justifies his question in 

p. 155., which yet remains unanswered. 
P. HF. 


Ancient Monastic Libraries (2™ S. i. 485.) — 
Milton’s Priory of Penwortham (Chetham Society) 
contains a list of above 100 vols. belonging to the 
Abbey of Evesham, éemp. Richard II. Anon. 


Longevity (2™ S. i. 452.) — The following epi- - 


taph upon a tombstone lately erected in Mucross 
Abbey, near Killarney, Ireland, is curious, and 
may be thought worthy of a corner in “ N. & Q.” 
“ Erected 
By Dan! Shine, 
In Memory 
of His Father 
Owen Shine, 
Who deParted 
This Life Apri! 
The 6™= 1847, 
Aged 114 yr’. 
Pray for him.” 
The capitals are copied exactly as they appear 
on the stone. T. J. ALLMAN, 


Thanksgiving Day in the United States (2™ S. 
ii. 198.) — Erw Fracer, with reference to a pas- 
sage in an American work, “ They arrived in New 
York on Thanksgiving Day, Dec. 8, 1842,” asks, 
“Why is Dec. 8. termed Thanksgiving Day?” 
All the States composing the Union observe one 
day yearly —the governor of each State fixing 
that day, year by year, ad libitum —as a day of 
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thanksgiving for all mercies vouchsafed; and 
whichever day may be chosen, it is kept through- 
out the State with much more homeside rejoicing 
than even Independence Day, July 4. In fact, 
Thanksgiving Day may be said to correspond — 
whatever may be the season annually selected for 
the celebration — with our Christmas Day, being 
a time of family and friendly meeting, and of 
general reconciliation in cases of interrupted 
intercourse from misapprehensions and petty 
quarrels. Each State may choose a different day, 
so that it is within the verge of possibility for one 
and the same person to keep it in all of them, 
year after year. The custom originated with the 
early Puritan settlers, and is, undoubtedly, “ more 
honoured in the observance than in the breach!” 

Detta. 


“ As tight as Dick's Hatband” (2™ S. ii. 189.) 
— May not this be an allusion to Richard Crom- 
well, who might be said to have found the pressure 
of his father’s hat too heavy for him, and his hat- 
band too tight? His subriquet of “ Tumble- 
down Dick” may be in some,way connected with 
this saying, for at the time of the restoration of 
Charles Il., the signs of Richard Cromwell were 
in some instances turned upside down ; and per- 
haps in others a hasty crown was painted encir- 
cling the brows, so as to give it the appearance of 
the king. G. M. Z. 


Matthew Gwinne, M.D. (2° S. ii. 189.) — The 
following particulars, from a source not generally 
accessible, the records or annals of the Royal 
College of Physicians, I have much pleasure in 
placing at Mr. Knowses’ service: 

“Dr. Gwinne was admitted a Licentiate of the College, 
Sept. 30, 1600; a Candidate, June 25, 1604; and a Fellow, 
Dec. 22, 1605. He was seven times Censor, namely, in 
1608-9-10-11-16-17-20; was appointed Registrar, Dec. 22, 
1608; and again Sept. 30, 1627. He became one of the 
Elects of the College Jan. 23, 1623-4; and died, as Wood 
correctly states, in 1627, not as Ward would have us be- 
lieve in or after 1639. The grounds of Ward’s statement 
were examined by Aikin, and shown to be inconclusive.” 


The documents from which I write prove that 
Dr. Gwinne actually died in October or Novem- 
ber, 1627; for at the annual election of officers 
for that year (Sept. 30), Dr. Gwinne was ap- 





| graceful as it is peculiar. 


pointed Registrar, and on the 20th of November | 
next ensuing, Dr. Fox (son of the Martyrologist) | 


was nominated to that office “in locum defuncti 
D"™* Gwinne.” W. Monk, M.D. 


Finsbury Place. 


HMliscellanevus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


B We have to call the attention of our readers to a {book | 


of very considerable importance, the first volume of which 


has just been published under the title of Cathedra Petri: 
a Politicai History of the Great Latin Patriarchate, 
Books I. and II., from the First to the Close of the Fifth 
Century, by Thomas Greenwood, M. A., &c., Barrister 
at-Law. In the preparation of the work, published 
by him some years since, on the early History of the 
Germans, the author was struck with certain charac- 
teristics in the history of the Roman Pontificate, which 
seemed to him to point out the principal sources from 
which Papal Rome derived the vitality which has sus- 
tained it to the present time. As his researches proceeded, 
and he sought to reduce the vast mass of his materials to 
their natural order, he came to the conclusion that all 
active living opinion is matter of historical fact, and 
capable of being treated like all other facts, without in- 
quiry into the dogmatic propriety of the theological 
grounds upon which it was based. The work has conse- 
quently been undertaken in this spirit. The author pro- 
poses to investigate the facts of which he treats by rules 
applicable to all matters of fact; to assign to them their 
true historical character; to consider them in their rela- 
tion to the social and moral state of the world, and espe- 
cially to submit the political element in the Papal scheme 
to more particular consideration; to bring that element 
into its natural connexion with the religious scheme; 
and in the end, to leave it to the reader to form his own 
conclusions as to the validity of the Papal claims, as he 
may deem them maintainable upon purely historical 
testimony. Mr. Greenwood’s work, of which the volume 
now issued is a first part, is complete in manuscript 
down to the close of the great contest of investitures in 
the thirteenth century. If printed in its present form, it 
would fill at least five volumes of equal bulk with the 
first; and if called for by the public, provffftd health and 
life be granted, is proposed to be completed in the same 
number of years by annual volumes. Such is as con- 
densed a notice as we can give of a work which assuredly 
deserves the attentive perusal of all who feel an interest 
in the important subjects to which it is devoted. What- 
ever may be the opinion of Mr. Greenwood’s readers as to 
the correctness of his views, all will, we are sure, admit 
that those views are the result of much laborious inves- 
tigation, of much learned and patient research. 


Our correspondent, Mr. C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY, M.A., 
has just published a little volume designed to form the 
basis of class-instruction in the science of Theoretical 
Logic. It is entitled Outlines of Theoretical Logic, 
Sounded on the New Analytic of Sir William Hamilton. 
And the author expresses a hope that he may be instru- 
mental in giving logic a place in the curriculum of Cam- 
bridge studies, and removing from her a stigma as dis- 
As we lay no claim to the 
character which Butler gives his hero, of being — 


“ in Logic a great critic, 


Profoundly skilled in Analytic,” — 


we must content ourselves with calling the attention of 
our readers to Mr. INGLEByY’s little volume. 

“A literary treasure has turned up,” says The Athe- 
neum of Saturday last, “no less than a second copy of the 
first edition of Hamlet — the quarto of 1603! During the 
week, an Irish bookseller has been mysteriously hawking 
about London this precious work, which has hitherto pos- 
sessed the rarity of a manuscript. The only known copy 
belonged to the Duke of Devonshire, — and was reprinted 
a few years ago. As most readers know, the Devonshire 
Hamlet is imperfect, wanting the last leaf. ‘The second 
copy also wants a leaf, — happily, not the last, but the 
first — the title-page. We have now, therefore, a com- 
plete copy of the original text of Hamlet; and the newly- 
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recovered leaf contains, we are told, a new and important 
reading. Of course, many hearts are sore at missing such 
a treasure. It found its way, however, into the possession 
of Mr. Boone, the bookseller, in Bond Street, —at the 
cost, we believe, of 701,—and, subsequently, into the 
hands of a well-known and indefatigable Shakspearian 
collector, for the moderate price of 120/. We should have 
been better pleased if it had been secured, by Mr. Jones, 
for the British Museum ; but, as it did not find its way to 
Trafalgar Square en route to America, there is still some 


hope that it may hereafter find a resting place in our Na- | 


tional Library. We have Messrs. Boone’s authority for 
stating that the book, — which by the terms of sale to 
Mr. Halliwell remains in their possession for three months, 
— may be seen at their establishment in Bond Street by 
Shakspearian and other students.” 


BOOKS AND ODD 
WANTED 


VOLUMES 
TO PURCHASE. 


Ernasmr Apaota. 

Tacrrvs, Larstes. With Notes 

Coowtry Covars Cases. Part XIIT., &c., if Published. 
Maxcer'’s Eowrw axw Euma. Edited by Dinsdale. 184 


Crockford. 
19. 


carriage free, 


®e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, to 
NOTES Kw 


sent to Messns. Bert. & Datorv, Publis hers of * 
QUERIES, 186. Fleet Street, 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Mann's Hrsrontcan Atwanack for 1813. 
Tar Uxctamen Diviwexo Booxs or tae Bawa o 
lished by Strange & Co. 
Lowpon on Cor @* Dinecronies, of any date. 
Wanted by George Burgess, 18. Lincoln Street, Bow R pad. 


Pub- 


er Exctanp. 


| pression is a limited one, s 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


We are compelled to post; until next week Mr. Bavcr's pa 
The Letter of Gustayus Adolphus and Fouiok Ruthven's Medieal Prose 
tice ; the notice of John Reynolds ; Monoan's North Wales; 
Prorzsson De Monoan's Note on the New ‘Atalantis ; ; and other papers 
of great and varied interest. 


Paro-Pors. We hope that the series of Notes on Epuunv Cuntz, 
which isin preparation, will be ready very shortly. They will probably 
extend to fire or six Articles, and the gentleman who is preparing them 
will be obhiged by any hints or information which may render more come 
plete what we will anticipate Punch in designating a very curious set 
of Curll Papers. 

A Constant Reaper (Birmingham). The value of the coins depends 
entirely upow thir condition. The groat of Richard III. is worth from 
10s. to \5s., and the penny from 208. to 100s 

y. Aprie pre Onver is by many believed to be derived from the Cap’ 
pied of the French, while othera derive it from the order of the nurse 
story — A, Apple Pie. B, bit it, 4c. See our \st 8. iii. 330. 468. 485.; vi. 
108, 

A. W. (Aberdeen.) The line which our Correspondent writes about 
is properly 

“Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis " — 
and ia from the poem of Matthew Borbonius. See“ N. & Q.,” Ist 6.4 
234. 419. 685. 

F. D. The ornamental stand for the centre of a table is thus noticed in 

iers’s French Dictionary, Lond., 1846: “ Errnone, n. surtout (de 


| table)’ 


” 


“Nores ann Qverias"’ is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 

Inpex ro tee Frast Se RIBS, As this is now published, and the ime 
h of our readers as desire copies would d@ 
well to intimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bet. & Datoy, will forward copies by post on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for Five Shillings. 


“ Nores axp Queries” in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un 
stuapes | weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it mo nthty. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 

The subse? iption for the stamped edition of “ Nores anp 

Quraies" (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 

ce for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn ta 
favour of the Publisher, Mn. Gronex Bex, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


is also issued 





Just published, crown 8vo., price Is. 


a OXYMEL PROCESS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, for the Use of 
Tourists, including the Collodion Process, the 
best Methods of Printing, and a Chapter on 
the Preservation of i we ee 
By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Drawing in King’s Colleze, London. 
Illustrated with a few Woodcuts by the 
Author 
By the aid of Oxymel, C 
be kept Sensitive 
new process is, 
for Travellers. 
London : 


THE 


llodion Plates may 

for a month or more. This 
therefore, especially adapted | Or Sea’ Water. 
CHAPMAN & ITALL, 


193, Piccadilly, 


YATENT FIRE-PROOF 
pares. - CHU BB & SON_have x 
SALE ge STOCK of their PATENT 
WROU OUT IRON and FIRE- PROOF 
SAFES, Strong Rooms, Chests, and Boxes, 
fitted up in every form for Books, Deeds, Plate, 
. secured by the Detector Locks. 
and Japan Deed Boxes, fitted with 
Chubb's Detector Lock 
CHUBB & SON, 57. Paul's Churchy ard, 
London ; 28. Lord ‘Street, Liver : 
Market Street, Manchester ; and Hors sey 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


YARTRIDGE & COZENS is | 
the CHEAPEST Bog Lt in the Trade 
for PAPER and ENVELME &e. — Useful 
Cream-laid Note, 5 quires fo 7 k 
ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Supe a ream- 
sive Envelopes, 6¢. per 100 ; Large BI ue ce 
ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Outsides Thick Batin 
Letter, 3d. per quire ; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. 
er ream ; Ruled ditto, 5e.éd. P. & C.’sI 
Pen (as flexible as the Quill), only 2s. per gro: 
Partridg Cozens’ New Paper made from 
Straw . Od. per ream 
Catalogues Post Free. 
riage paid. 
Observe. — PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Manu- 
facturing Stationers, 1. Chencery Lane, 
Fleet Street. 


parts of the coast, 


the Metropolis. 


collection of living 


adjusted. 


animal and vegetable. 


been neglected. 


Orders over 20s. Car- 


IAD, and 
LIV ina MARINE ANIMA 
the study of AQUARIUM NATU RAL TISTORY. 


As complete and independent pieces of furniture, 
height, and are placed on castors, for the facility of being easily moved when full to any part of 
a room or house, as the aspect of the sun or the time of the year may demand. 


W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19 and 20, Portland Road, 


MARINE 


AQUARIUM, 


MR. sa ALFORD LLOYD begs to announce that he has REMOVED FROM ST. JOHN 
TR 





that -. has made very extensive arrangements for the SALE of 


SEA-WEEDS, TANKS, and all the other accessories for 


MR. LLOYD'S Stock consists of Fifteen Thousand specimens, comprising Two Hundred 
genera, ace limat ed in Fifty large Plate-Glass Tanks, containing more than a Thousand Gallons 
The peculiarity which distinguishes this collection above that which any other 
single spot can furnish, and which renders it an object of attention not only to the amateur and 
student residing in London and in other inland places, but also to naturalists living at distant 


that it is the result of an organized body of gatherers, posted at intervals 
in the richest localities ; and thus our Marine Fauna and Flora are adequately represented in 
The most delicate organizations can be packed to go safe! 


y by rail or by post. 


The discovery ef a mode of readily making ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER gives large 
facilities for the successful prosecution of the study. 
assimilating it to the actual water of the ocean, so that it is now offered as an analytically cor- 
rect compound, which thoroughly answers all purposes. 
Marine 
easily attainable matter than even the cultivation of flowers. 
ticable in the hands of inexperienced persons, Mr. Lloyd makes it a point to keep in stock great 
numbers of small pontasie Aquaria ready stocked, and with the balance of existence properly 


Much time, therefore, has been spent in 
Thus, the pe rmanent maintenance of @ 
Animals and Alge in a state of domesticatic m is rendered a far more 
To render this yet more prac- 


Althongh from their nature the inhabitants of the Ocean have a greater interest than 
Farsa-warter collections, the latter are duly provided, and various arrangements have been 
constructed so as to combine the 
to adapt them for the study of the habits, embryvlogy, and development of semi-aquatics, ‘both 


Aquarium with the growth of Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, &c., and 


The Tanks are cogairusted by Messrs. Sanders & Woolcott (makers to the Zoological Society 
of London), to whom Mr. 
ls and plants, but a Me mg series of observations as to the 


sloyd is sole age nt. These are not merely vessels for the reception of 


requirements demanded has so 


ted them, that they very accurately imitate natural conditions by attention being paid to 
the direction, intensity, and colour of the lig 
and densities of the water ; 
the whole for special purposes. 


ht employed ; by the furnishing of various depths 
regulation of the temperature ; and by the arrangement 

Nor have the means of rendering them externally ornamental 
many are mounted table- 


by the 


*e¢ A detailed List may be had on application. 


Regent’s Park, Landon. 





